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A Closer World: A Review of 
Acquisitions Literature, 1992 

Lisa German 

The year 1992 saw acquisition!) departments trying to do more with fewer 
resources. Acquisitions librarians are grappling with changing technology 
by adapting, learning, and discussing problems that all face. The literature 
of acquisitions in 1992 is examined in several categories: acquisitions organi- 
zation, conference reports, pricing issues and budgetary concerns, vendor 
performance, electronic publishing, automation, and acquisitions abroad. 
The proliferation of electronic communications is having a profound impact 
on acquisitions. Issues of access versus ownership, copyright, and storage of 
electronic media are becoming a part of the business of acquisitions. 



In 1990 Karen Schmidt wrote that ac- 
quisitions librarians wanted more — 
"more education, more appreciation, and 
more professional responsibility." The 
year 1992 saw acquisitions departments 
trying to do more with fewer resources. 
An entire Library Acquisitions: Practice 
ir Theory, ably edited by Barbara 
Winters, was devoted to looking at ways 
libraries reorganize themselves. Do li- 
braries reorganize for reasons of cost ef- 
fectiveness, to gain productivity, as a re- 
sponse to technological advances, or to 
improve workflow (WintersfB])? Articles 
on serial pricing issues also dominated 
the literature of 1992, along with confer- 
ence reports and issues of electronic pub- 
lishing. Acquisitions librarians are grap- 
pling with changing technology by 
adapting, learning, and discussing the 
problems facing all of us. Formerly, col- 
leagues might discuss these problems on 
the phone or perhaps by correspondence. 
However, 1992 saw a huge growth in the 
numbers of subscribers to electronic 
newsletters such as ACQNET and the 



Newsletter on Serial Pricing Issues. Inter- 
net has brought many of us closer to- 
gether — it is a medium for exchanging 
research and ideas and lending support. 
Through the quickness and ease of elec- 
tronic communication, somehow the 
world seems a little smaller. 

Acquisitions Organization 

1992 was a banner year for reorganizing 
acquisitions departments in academic li- 
braries. Barker writes that the impetus for 
reorganization at Berkeley was both the 
vision and strengths of the personalities 
involved and an attempt to save money. 
Jasper asserts that, at Emory, changes in 
key staff positions were the motivation for 
change. Ogbum notes that the need to 
consolidate acquisitions activities under 
one department was the motivation for 
change at Yale; at the University of Wiscon- 
sin-Madison, the advent of a new auto- 
mated system spurred an organizational 
change. McCombs writes that the "cycles 
of convergence and divergence can be 
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seen in most creative professions and are 
essential for separating the forces for 
change and stability in order to reconcile 
them better." Organizational restructuring 
to effect a positive change was a dominant 
theme in the literature of acquisitions. 

Conference Reports 

Conference highlights were widely re- 
ported in acquisitions literature of 1992. At 
Feather River, Maxwell discusses the dif- 
ferent facets of acquisitions librarianship 
and concludes the acquisitions librarian 
wears four hats — the top hat is the business 
manager's and we constantly balance con- 
flicting needs and roles. Brumley discusses 
the personnel manager hat worn by acqui- 
sitions librarians and the influences of un- 
ions, the bureaucracy, and the librarian's 
roles on personnel management. Fisher 
concludes that issues of access to informa- 
tion rather than ownership of information 
will eventually be of paramount concern. 
Automation of acquisitions processes 
and the use of expert systems in acquisi- 
tions were other Feather River topics 
presented by Smith, Smadi, and Zager. 
Hawks (A) recounts the themes of the fu- 
ture of electronic journals and resources 
and the funding problems for libraries in 
an overview of the Charleston Conference, 
the North American Serials Interest 
Group Annual Conference, the Society for 
Scholarly Publishing, and the Issues in 
Book and Serial Acquisition conferences. 
Very fine articles abound on the ALA An- 
nual Conference and Midwinter Meeting, 
along with a report by Ivins on the Ok- 
lahoma conference (B). 

Pricing Issues and Budgetary 
Concerns 

By far, the greatest number of articles in 
acquisitions literature reflect budgetary 
concerns and the effects of spiraling jour- 
nal costs on library material budgets. Alex- 
ander's study of periodical prices confirms 
what we all know — that the prices of scien- 
tific, technological, and medical journals 
have been escalating at double-digit per- 
centage rates for the last two years. Fergu- 



son reports that, at the ALA Midwinter 
Meeting of the Chief Collection Develop- 
ment Officers of Large Research Libraries 
Discussion Group, 74% of the thirty-eight 
libraries represented said that they were 
involved in a serials review project and two 
others said that this was an ongoing con- 
cern. The theme of the high costs of peri- 
odicals and the ways some libraries are 
trying to cope is repeated in the literature 
with insightful articles by Frazer, Christen- 
sen, and Knee and in articles occurring in 
the online journal edited by Marcia Turtle, 
Newsletter on Serial Pricing Issues (NSPI). 
It is also a prevalent topic on SERIALST, 
the companion tistserv to the NSPL 

The topic of journal price discrimina- 
tion is covered in articles by Dom and 
Haley and Talaga. Dorn asserts that there 
should be one price based on die currency 
rates of the day, while Haley and Talaga put 
forth ways in which libraries might deal 
with price discrimination. 

The subject of higher materials costs, 
which was a hot topic of the 1980s, will not 
go away, especially because inflation is 
down worldwide but die costs of journals 
keep escalating. 

Vendor Performance 

Articles by the Vendor Study Group of the 
Association for Higher Education of North 
Texas and by Kilton and Sewell discuss 
ways to determine cost-efficient vendor 
performance or to discover whether librar- 
ies were satisfied with their vendors. Kilton 
and Sewell describe the survey developed 
by the Western European Specialists Sec- 
tion of the Association of College and Re- 
search Libraries. They report that the re- 
sults of the survey indicate a general 
feeling of satisfaction by libraries with the 
vendors they use. The Vendor Study 
Group constructed an evaluation tool with 
wluch libraries could track order fulfill- 
ment. With materials costs escalating, ven- 
dor performance will be scrutinized 
closely. 

Electronic Publishing 

With Internet traffic becoming heavier 
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and the costs of print serials rising, the field 
of electronic publishing has become a 
frequent topic in acquisitions literature. 
Katz and Getz discuss electronic publish- 
ing from economists' points of view. Eiec- 
tronic publishing is fust, economical, and 
comparatively inexpensive. But what of the 
implications of access versus ownership, 
cataloging, archiving, and copyright? The 
MIT Libraries Task Force presents its dis- 
cussion on those issues. Art overview of the 
copyright issues as they pertain to elec- 
tronic media can be found in an article by 
Valauskas. These questions (and those we 
have not even thought of) are going to be 
around for some time. Electronic publish- 
ing is in its infancy; however, it is growing 
up very fast. 

Automation 

Fewer articles on automation appear in 
acquisitions literature than in years past. 
Hawks explains the development of the 
OhioLink experience — a network that will 
link seventeen state university libraries, 
each using an integrated library system. 
Several vendors have products that are 
available via the Internet, one of the 
newest being Blackivell's New Titles 
Database. A profile of this service can be 
found in an article by Brian Alley. 

Acquisitions Abroad 

Three articles focusing on different facets 
of acquisitions work in Nigeria prove quite 
interesting. Akob discusses how changing 
Nigerian governmental policies have af- 
fected the acquisition of library materials. 
The ever-increasing reliance on hook-fairs 
is the theme of an article by Ohokoli and 
Salami. The Nigerian economic programs 
of structural adjustment and the Second 
Tier Foreign Exchange Market and their 
effects on library acquisitions are 
highlighted in an article by Adaramola. 
Each of these articles focuses on the 
struggle of Nigerian libraries to provide 
access to literature to scholars in their na- 
tion. On a different note, the Latin Amer- 
ican perspective on serials acquisitions is 
detailed in articles by Grover, Hallewell, 
Morgner, and Van Jacob. 



Conclusion 

The proliferation of electronic publishing, 
automation, and Internet communications 
is having a profound influence on how we 
do our work. We are communicating more 
frequently, using different methods, in a 
more familiar way, often with people we 
have not met. Issues of access versus 
ownership, copyright, and storage of elec- 
tronic media are becoming a part of the 
business of acquisitions. It is an exciting 
prospect. 
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The Year's Work in Descriptive 
Cataloging, 1992 

Gunnar Knutson 

The descriptive cataloging literature of 1992 is examined. A number of works 
deal with the cataloging of special materials. Work in artificial intelligence 
and expert systems is drawing increased attention, as is the problem of 
dealing with nonroman scripts in the online environment. Critical analyses 
of the Machine-Readable Cataloging (MARC) formats are also notable. The 
practicing catalogcr is faced with tlu 'familiar dilemma of needing to improve 
cataloging techniques in the here and now, which almost inevitably means 
incremental change and the desire for a broader vision of the future. The 
literature sliows good efforts in both areas but leaves many fundamental 
questions unanswered. 
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any of today's generation of cata- 
loged have experienced the complete 
change from manual to online cataloging. 
Change has been a constant in our 
careers, but stepping back and looking at 
the overall picture we will still recognize 
the basic functions of the library. Catalog- 
ing literature reflects this dichotomy; it is 
a mixture of forward looking, even vision- 
ary proposals, and a great deal more of 
the everyday problems that are central to 
our daily tasks. Research must deal with 
both levels. 

The descriptive cataloging literature of 
1992 covered its usual wide range of topics, 
with many reports describing or suggesting 
practical methods of improving cataloging 
methods. A notable emphasis this year was 
the number of works dealing with the cat- 
aloging of special materials. Work in artifi- 
cial intelligence and expert systems is 
drawing increased attention, as is the prob- 
lem of dealing with nonroman scripts in 
the online environment. Critical analyses 



of the Machine-Readable Cataloging 
(MARC) formats are also notable features. 

Cataloging Simplification 
and Improved Practices 

The task of providing economical yet fully 
satisfactory catalog access for library users 
is a major challenge in a time of diminished 
resources. Furthermore, this task must be 
carried out at a time when technology is 
expanding the range of possible functions 
of a library. Calls for cataloging simplifica- 
tion are highly relevant but must also take 
into account all of the present and future 
functions we would like the catalog to per- 
form. The year's literature in these areas is 
basically divided into two categories: cata- 
loging simplification and improved work 
processes to increase production and/or 
lower costs. 

Minimal-level cataloging has been pro- 
posed as the most direct way of lowering 
costs through elimination of various parts 
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of the catalog record. In addition to the 
elimination of subject headings, the de- 
scription itself might be shortened. A 
danger is that, if there is not a well-founded 
general agreement on what ISBD ele- 
ments should constitute the minimum de- 
scription, various national libraries might 
initiate differing policies. 

In response to this situation, Lam- 
brecht conducted a study of the minimal- 
level cataloging done by national biblio- 
graphic agencies. He reports surprisingly 
little consensus on what should constitute 
a minimum description, with only four of 
the twenty currently mandatory ISBD ele- 
ments (title proper, edition statement, 
name of publisher, and date) agreed upon 
as mandatory. Nine other elements, such 
as other title information and statement of 
responsibility, are deemed either neces- 
sary or desirable. Lambrecht recommends 
making seven other elements, including 
illustration statement and series ISSN, op- 
tional. In an equally important part of the 
book, he points out some flaws in argu- 
ments advanced on minimal-level cata- 
loging. 

There has been too little solid research 
on the topic since the University of Bath 
studies in the early 1980s; we do not know 
much about the effect on user access or 
how great the savings really are. Cutting 
descriptive elements might have only a 
marginal effect on cataloging costs and at 
the same time limit what a library might 
wish to do in the future to enhance its 
catalog. Beheshti demonstrates how even 
the physical description of a book (a 
favorite target of simplification) might be 
put to a novel use by incorporating it in an 
object-oriented online catalog display. 

The best insight is gained through prac- 
tice. Preliminary (level-5) Library of Con- 
gress (LC) cataloging records loaded into 
the database of the OCLC Online Com- 
puter Library Center, Inc., in 1990 were 
studied by Preece and Fox, who also sur- 
veyed other ARL libraries on their ex- 
periences. They report that these records 
have been of negligible value because 
they require so much additional local 
work. An estimated 171,000 level-5 rec- 
ords were in the OCLC database in 1991 
when loading ceased. In a related area, 



Patton presents a history of less-than-fuU 
cataloging and the K-level record on 
OCLC. At the time of writing, K-level rec- 
ords represented 18% of the OCLC 
database, a steady increase that reflects 
pressures on libraries to provide some 
level of access to uncataloged materials. 

Two separate reports on minimal-level 
cataloging of video materials, by Handman 
(1991) and Homy (1991), give indications 
of how careful one must be in dealing with 
a medium for which known-item searching 
is rare. No real savings result if patrons 
cannot locate the cataloged materials. The 
Northwestern records described by Horny 
are designed to meet the requirements of 
staff and users and take advantage of the 
online search capabilities, with the result 
that they are far from the pared-down rec- 
ord usually associated with minimal-level 
cataloging. 

Soules, Lucas, and Pritts report on a 
University of Michigan project to simplify 
the cataloging of working papers using the 
Research Libraries Information Network 
(RLIN) so that student assistants could do 
the work using a "template" approach. The 
objective was achieved, but at the cost of 
more permanent staff time than planned. 

Any streamlining of cataloging is likely to 
involve increased responsibility for para- 
professionals, thus further blurring tradi- 
tional organization id distinctions. Walton 
and Botero report mixed success in using 
professional/nonprofessional team cata- 
loging — original monographic cataloging 
and priority cataloging increased but total 
cataloging declined. An example of using 
paraprofessional catalogers at all levels in 
an academic library, including original cat- 
aloging, is reported by Benaud. Super- 
visory responsibilities and professional 
development soon become issues, espe- 
cially when faculty status is involved. The 
author concludes by calling for a whole 
rethinking of the traditional copy/original 
cataloging divisions in light of current ex- 
perience. One can imagine that the prac- 
tice of having paraprofessionals do more 
origina] cataloging will also increase 
through advances in the development of 
expert systems, which are discussed in a 
separate section of this paper. 

Copy cataloging has long been used as 
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a way to add quality records to a catalog at 
minimal expense and should be con- 
sidered as part of the simplification 
process. LC has published new informa- 
tion on its copy cataloging procedures for 
selected sound recordings and for books 
that had been in arrearage for more than 
three years. This contributed to a record 
high number of titles, cataloged in the last 
fiscal year. Thomas (B) reports on the 
November 1992 joint CONSER/NCCP 
meeting to explore further the possibilities 
of a coordinated cooperative cataloging 
program to deal with backlogs. 

The Council on Library Resources 
(CLR) has also been involved in discus- 
sions on improving bibliographic access. 
Mandel s summary of recent discussions of 
CLRs Bibliographic Services Study Com- 
mittee (BSSC) provides awide overview of 
future possibilities. The catalog of the fu- 
ture might act as a gateway to more infor- 
mation, with wider access to the current 
collections and better retrieval techniques. 
In the more immediate future, the BSSC 
discussions encouraged libraries to be- 
come more accepting of copy cataloging so 
that it becomes basically a check-in 
process. They also note an unnecessary 
complexity in parts of descriptive catalog- 
ing. 

Studies that give a better understand- 
ing of the true costs of different parts of 
the cataloging process are valuable in de- 
termining where resources might be 
saved. An ongoing longitudinal study of 
automated cataloging at the University of 
Iowa is summarized by Morris, who re- 
ports unexpectedly high costs in areas of 
authority control and recataloging. The se- 
rials component of the study is treated 
separately by Osmus and Morris. Burger 
provides a computer-assisted model of the 
growth and decline of cataloging backlogs 
that may lead to a better understanding of 
this problem in the future. 

Although research tends to focus on 
larger, established libraries, it is important 
to note that studies are also being done in 
very different settings. Herlihy reports 
that, in the rare case of a new academic 
library opening, it might be more economi- 
cal to purchase cataloging records than to 
start from scratch. At the University of 



Botswana, a workflow study showed that it 
was clearly advantageous to purchase LC 
card sets (Jenda). 

The reports as a whole do not represent 
a breakthrough in concepts of cataloging 
simplification, though the Lambrecht 
study fulfills the important task of suc- 
cinctly framing the questions about mini- 
mal-level cataloging. Experiments with 
different cataloging processes might lead 
to significant savings. More research is 
clearly called for in this area. 

Those interested in doing research in 
this and other areas will want to begin with 
Simpson's review of technical services re- 
search from 1988 through 1991. He espe- 
cially notes the need for more experimen- 
tal work and more replication to test 
findings. 

Artificial Intelligence 
and Expert Systems 

This was an area of considerable interest 
for researchers in 1992, reflecting a steady 
growth over the last several years. These 
developments are inspired by the desire to 
transform cataloging into a less labor- 
intensive effort and to improve teaching 
processes. However, the promise of apply- 
ing expert systems to routine cataloging 
chores still seems elusive. The literature 
shews a mixture of experiments along with 
questioning of some of the basic premises 
of using expert systems in cataloging. 

Weibel presents an overview of three 
areas of research: fully automated catalog- 
ing, computer-assisted cataloging, and the 
automated processing of nontraditional 
catalog materials. Most recent published 
research is in the area of computer-assisted 
cataloging. 

Fenly provides an analytical framework 
for determining the appropriateness of ex- 
pert systems to technical services func- 

cataloging is not necessarily amenable to 
expert systems, despite its rule-based na- 
ture, he defines series authority control as 
a possibly appropriate area application. 
However, even in this limited area it would 
not be advisable to proceed without care- 
ful cost-benefit analysis. 

Experiments have necessarily focused 
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on limited areas of descriptive cataloging, 
Ercegovac and Borko (A) report on the 
design and implementation oi an experi- 
mental system called Mapper, which pro- 
vides expert advice to the intermittent user 
for the descriptive cataloging of maps, li- 
brary students with no map -cataloging ex- 
pertise were tested. The authors' evalua- 
tion ( B) shows that Mapper produced good 
results and had a favorable reception from 
its users. Ercegovac also reports separately 
on details of how expert knowledge in the 
realm of descriptive cataloging of maps 
was elicited. 

Tessier describes a HyperCard ap- 
proach to teaching the first part of chapter 
21 of Anglo-American Cataloguing Rules, 
second edition (AACR2). Preliminary re- 
sults were encouraging. The author pro- 
poses the possibility of expanding the con- 
cept to creation of a multidimensional 
workstation for catalogers. Grumling 
offers another view of how Hypertext 
might be designed to provide different 
levels of information to a novice or an 
experienced user. Because of limitations in 
how much information can be stored and 
processed by current systems, expert sys- 
tems applications must be limited to 
specific areas. Abrera and Shaw conducted 
a study of the use of AACR2 rules in a 
practice collection of monographs and 
con finned that a limited number of poten- 
tially applicable rules in chapters 1-2 and 
21-25 were actually used for cataloging, 
while just twenty-five rules accounted for 
90% of all uses. The results indicate that 
there is a core set of rules for cataloging 
instruction and that expert systems need to 
focus on these rules. 

A major experiment involved the Cat- 
Tutor prototype developed at the National 
Agricultural Library CatTutor was de- 
signed to aid both novice and expert cata- 
loged of computer files. Thomas (A) re- 
ports on the development and evaluation 
of this system. It is sobering to note that, 
despite its achievements, after considera- 
ble expense and effort the initial assess- 
ments [bund the system in some ways 
unsatisfactory for both novices and experi- 
enced catalogers. The system also requires 
workstations with considerable memory that 



is not always available locally. Thomas poses 
a larger question: Is the development of 
elaborate expert systems taking cataloging 
in the right direction or should we concen- 
trate on simplicity and basic principles? 

One further note is that the experimen- 
tal systems thus far developed do not seem 
to incorporate LC rule interpretations. An 
experienced cataloger would surely wish to 
have easy access to them in addition to 
information from AACR2. 

AACR2, MARC, 
and Cataloging Standards 

Most studies dealing with AACR2 focused 
on particular areas that are dealt with in the 
section on special materials. Overviews of 
the code and standardized cataloging were 
the subjects of two notable collections. 

Presentations given at a series of insti- 
tutes following the publication of the re- 
vised cataloging code now form the basis 
of Origins, Content, and Future of AACR2 
Revised (Smiraglia [B]). Significant 
changes to the code are covered by experts 
in each area. Background information is 
also presented, and Smiraglia (A) de- 
scribes the continuous revision process 
that brings about evolutionary changes to 
AACR2. A symposium section gives read- 
ers a range of possibilities for the future of 
cataloging. Gorman (A), Carpenter (B), 
Intner (A), Thomas, Tiilett (B), and 
Wajenberg offer visions of what AACR2 
and future catalogs might look like. All 
catalogers will profit from comparing these 
viewpoints. 

Cataloging Heresy, edited by Wein- 
berg, is a collection of proceedings from a 
1991 conference of the same name. The 
conference was designed in part to ques- 
tion standard descriptive cataloging prac- 
tices. In one of the papers Anderson dis- 
putes the belief that descriptive cataloging 
is really a neutral process. Among the ex- 
amples he gives is the use of romanization 
in cataloging, a practice that is not neutral 
to the most frequent users of the materials 
described. Intner (C) provides an educa- 
tor's perspective. Teaching people to dis- 
criminate about application of standards 
would he a cosdy process. It would require 
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both a thorough understanding of the 
standards and of the underlying principles 
involved and a different sort of training 
that encourages difficult decision making. 

The case for standards is also repre- 
sented as Byrum gives a view from the LC 
perspective. Technology, he points out, has 
thus far locked us into standards rather 
than freeing us from them because it is 
only through standardization that data can 
readily be shared. LC estimates that their 
centralized cataloging saves libraries $370 
million annually. 

In a separately published British study, 
Brunt reviews cataloging history and states 
his hope that a machine-readable version 
of AACR2 might help make the code more 
compatible with the online catalog. 

Cutters statement that "the con- 
venience of the user should be preferred 
to the ease of the cataloger" is a starting 
point for a study of how cataloging codes 
have been created. Hufford ( 1991) reviews 
the history of British and American cata- 
loging codes from this perspective and 
finds that empirical studies of users are 
lacking. Use of such research in future 
code revision is recommended. 

Progress continues to be made in ana- 
lyses of the MARC format. In 1992 Tillett 
completed a series of articles on biblio- 
graphic relationships. Her study of 
LCMARC records (A) shows that nearly 
three-fourths exhibited bibliographic rela- 
tionships with other records. A related 
study (C) deals with the history of linking 
devices in catalog records and demon- 
strates how many such devices from older 
catalog forms were merely transferred to 
the online format without a reconceptual- 
ization of how their functions could be 
transformed in the new environment. 
Leazer examined the USMARC formats 
and found a high degree of redundancy, 
with even highly specific information (such 
as fields 034 and 255 in the maps format) 
being recorded in separate fields. He calls 
for major rethinking to develop what is 
currently lacking — a conceptual schema 
for the MARC formats. 

In the international arena, Bokos and 
Majumder report on the adoption of 
UNIMARC at the national libraries of 



Greece and India, respectively. Chi- 
bisenkova describes movement towards 
standardization at the Russian State 
Library. 

Authority Control and 
Bibliographic Maintenance 

The years' publications show the con- 
tinued importance of authority work and 
the gradual movement towards greater 
transnational cooperation. International 
standardization of authority control for- 
mats has become more important with the 
IFLA-sponsored publication of the 
UNIMARC authorities format. In antici- 
pation of a time when USMARC authority 
records may be converted to UNIMARC 
for information sharing, Truitt compared 
the two formats. Major disadvantages of 
the UNIMARC format appear to be the 
inability to specify earlier/later forms of 
headings and lack of a reference evaluation 
code. USMARC records appear to lack 
explicit interrecord links, perhaps because 
the format retains vestiges of the authority 
card. Truitt concludes that extensive en- 
hancements will be needed before US- 
MARC authorities can be transferred to 
UNIMARC. 

The prospect of international authori- 
ties exchange is also addressed in a study 
by Jones of monographic cataloging done 
by the British Library and LC, Compared 
to a study of the earliest MARC records, 
there has been a considerable movement 
towards agreement on choice and form of 
entry in online records created by the two 
libraries. LC's "compatible" name head- 
ings remain a problem— another reminder 
of the long-term price of not fully adhering 
to standards. Other problems are mostly 
attributed to cataloging context rather 
than any deficiencies in the code. Jones 
comments on the advantages of develop- 
ing a joint LC-UKM name authority file. 

Because of their dynamic nature, 
authority files require continual monitor- 
ing and updating. A thirty-day study of the 
LC authority files on OCLC, by Caihoun 
and Oskins, reveals an average of 405 
changes per production day (excluding mi- 
nor changes). Maintenance of consistency 
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in a local catalog after the initial creation 
of an authority file therefore is an ongoing 
challenge. Given this rate of change it is 
encouraging to note Rogers' survey find- 
ings that, in most major research libraries, 
the personnel of authorities/bibliographic 
maintenance units retain a positive outlook 
on automation changes and the future. 

Halverson, Gomez, and Marner re- 
count the creation of an authority file sec- 
tion in a university library. Maccaferri pre- 
sents an overview of authority control in 
the retrospective conversion process and 
concludes that, while it is neither inexpen- 
sive nor perfect, the available options have 
greatly improved in recent years. Authority 
control poses exceptional challenges in 
some specialized databases. Meyer de- 
scribes the creation of authority records 
for GPO documents and concludes that a 
reasonable level of control can be 
achieved, while Park outlines the process 
for special libraries. 

Effects of a lack of total authority con- 
trol in a database are difficult to measure. 
Taylor did a study of a sample of 450 OCLC 
bibliographic records and found matching 
LC authority records for 60% of the per- 
sonal names. Names with matching 
authority records are less likely to be 
entered erroneously into OCLC. Between 
17.7% and 24.1% of personal names in the 
catalog appear to be in forms that might 
adversely affect searching, and a logical 
next step would be to devise better com- 
puter programs to facilitate corrections. 

The Getty Art History Information 
Program is currently occupied with a pro- 
gram to match the varied names of artists 
so that museum collections can better 
share data. Borgman and Siegfried report 
on its progress and also provide a summary 
of sixteen similar projects (including the 
OCLC Duplicate Detection Project). 
They say there is surprisingly little agree- 
ment on the best approach to this difficult 
problem. Toney describes the deduplica- 
tion of a large, non-MARC database of 
international conservation literature and 
information. A matching algorithm al- 
lowed correction of a large number of er- 
rors, but many records still required 
human review to determine whether they 
were actual duplicates and other types of 



errors could not be detected. Advantages 
and disadvantages of methods are dis- 
cussed. The findings are generally con- 
sistent with Ridley, who tells of use of an 
expert system for quality control and du- 
plicate detection in the catalog of the Uni- 
versity of Bradford. Duplicate detection is 
much easier than quality control. 

It is also interesting to note that, for all 
of the sophistication of authority control 
and conflict detection, there is still no 
simple way of eliminating the effects of 
human error from the catalog. The most 
basic of all mistakes, spelling and typo- 
graphical errors, still escape review and 
can hinder access in an online catalog. Bal- 
lard and Lifshin detail a method of finding 
such errors through a keyword inventory 
and provide a list of common errors. 

Retrospective Conversion 

Once again there is a surprising amount of 
material dealing with retrospective con- 
version. Those about to begin a project 
might wish to consult Hseuhs extensive 
bibliography of works on this topic pub- 
lished between 1980 and 1990. Lentz 
presents another survey of the literature, 
with a focus on establishing standards of 
quality. 

In addition to the bibliographies there 
are reports of various projects. A recent 
descriptive account of conversion methods 
at a medium-sized academic library on the 
WLN system is given by Bolin and Wright. 

Many libraries have decided to load 
GPO tapes as a way of quickly adding ret- 
rospective document collections to the cat- 
alog. Romans gives valuable advice on pro- 
filing for such a tape load, noting that the 
time may be spent in advance or in clean- 
up but will be spent nevertheless. Loading 
documents can be complicated by the fact 
that many libraries are only selective 
depositories. When several selective 
depositories also form a union catalog of 
such holdings, the challenge increases. 
Such a cooperative retrospective conver- 
sion between Bryn Mawr, Haverford, and 
Swarthmore is described by Regueiro et al. 

The wealth of information on conver- 
sion projects suggests that such detailed 
and specialized studies might be of partic- 
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ular interest. Koth and Green focus on the 
difficulties of converting records for 
scores, an area that is often among the last 
to be completed. This comparative study 
of four OCLC and three RLIN libraries of 
different sizes is especially helpful because 
of the workflow descriptions and assess- 
ments of the advantages and disadvantages 
of each approach to conversion. Serials are 
also a perennial difficulty in conversion. 
Christ and Lin use a question-and-answer 
approach to share experiences in serials 
conversion at the University of Iowa. 
Among the difficulties noted were the 
higher level of staff needed to edit serial 
records taken from a national database and 
the necessity of recataloging some of the 
titles. Another project, reported by 
Sandore, involved the use of a specially 
configured staff workstation to convert 
records for a computer science collection. 
This is also another example of using a 
combination of technology and nonpro- 
fessional staff to accomplish the cata- 

l0ging - „ j 

Retrospective conversion is well under 

way in Europe. Proceedings of a 1990 con- 
ference, edited by Kaltwasser and Smet- 
hurst, are now available to show the 
breadth of these efforts. 

The 1992 literature indicates that, 
while many large retrospective conversion 
projects may have been completed, there 
is still a great deal of interest in converting 
specialized collections of all sorts. Not 
eoineidentally, these are also among the 
most troublesome collections to deal with. 
The body of literature that now exists 
should offer practical guidance on many 
fronts. 

romanization and 
Standardization of Access 

Recent years have seen a gradual increase 
in the amount of nonroman description in 
library catalogs. This has put increased 
pressure on libraries to improve online 
access to the material through easier 
search mechanisms. At the same time 
there is a growing awareness that ethno- 
centric cataloging runs against the spirit of 
the times. Although we are a long way from 
an easy solution to the access problem, the 



volume of research reported in 1992 marks 
it as an ongoing concern. 

The traditional American solution, ro- 
manization, has been a necessary com- 
promise. LC proposals to switch from 
Wade-Giles to Pinyin for romanization of 
Chinese prompted an experiment with 
matching tests followed by questionnaires 
at Texas A&M. Young reports that users 
performed better with Pinyin and also ex- 
pressed a preference for it. Catalogs rs with 
only a limited knowledge of the intricacies 
of Chinese names will appreciate Harri- 
son's report on the difficulties of romani- 
zation, Chinese names may be romanized 
from a number of dialects and may follow 
no recognizable system, which puts an 
added responsibility on catalogers to pro- 
vide all possible references to the accepted 
form. 

One way to deal with nonroman names 
is to provide interfaces permitting online 
searching and retrieval in the original 
script, while the bibliographic record is 
stored (and also accessible) in a romanized 
form. A is ing presents one such experimen- 
tal application for Cyrillic characters that 
can oe represented through a one-to-one 
romanization of the original. Vernon 
(1891) describes special problems for lan- 
guages without vowel diacritics, such as 
Arabic and Hebrew. 

Networks such as Internet have made 
it possible to browse nonroman materials 
in away hardly dreamed of in past decades. 
Jamieson describes the many online cata- 
logs of Oriental language material cur- 
rendy available on Internet, which catalogs 
are the easiest to use, which few allow 
access in the original script, and what an 
ideal catalog would be. Although all ex- 
isting catalogs are compromises, they are 
advances, and the direction of change is 
promising. 

Aliprand presents a strong case for 
viewing romanization as information dis- 
tortion that leads to loss of distinctions 
present in the original language. Adoption 
of a universal character set compatible 
with the USMARC format, perhaps the 
Unicode character repertoire, is a possible 
solution. PerugmelU, Bergamin, and Am- 
mendola describe the progress toward a 
basic European character set. 
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No character set will settle all problems 
of name access, however. Kaltwasser re- 
minds readers that the 1969 IMCE recom- 
mendations that names be entered under 
the form in the original language has been 
circumvented in large part by AACR2. Un- 
less this problem is solved there will be 
difficulties in transborder data exchange. 

Special Materials 

Intner (A) states that one of the major 
problems with AACR2 is its "artificial sep- 
aration of materials according to a set of 
outmoded media groupings." The year's 
work shows a good deal of interest in non- 
book materials, particularly as they begin 
to overlap more and more between cata- 
loging categories. Rare books, archival 
materials, maps, scores, serials, computer 
files, and the community information for- 
mat all received attention. Format integra- 
tion is a step toward dealing with this sit- 
uation, but the underlying problems 
appear to call for more study and research. 

Adkins urges more libraries to do on- 
line cataloging of their rare books collec- 
tions, noting the need to also retain local 
access files for special features of the mate- 
rial. She calls for the creation of a single 
cataloging tool that would incorporate 
both MARC instructions and special 
thesauri. Stalker and Dooley present views 
on making descriptive cataloging of rare 
books simpler, more effective, and more 
affordable. Elliott and Rakke report on the 
perhaps unique cataloging practices of a 
special library that is applying LC's de- 
scriptive practices for rare books to records 
for nineteenth-century scores. Because 
ISBD description and AACR2 rules create 
problems in displaying the original appear- 
ance of the title page, copious notes are 
used in the local record to preserve such 
information for scholars. The frustration of 
not having this full information appear on 
the master record in OCLC remains, 
however. Two views of this larger problem 
are given by Bishoff and Patton, who pre- 
sent the case for sharing information 
nationally through master bibliographic 
records on OCLC, and by Glazier, who 
describes the RLIN practice of allowing 



each library's customized record to reside 
in the shared catalog. 

Cataloging of archival materials pro- 
duced some interesting research in 1992. 
The Archives and Manuscripts format has 
had a great challenge while being applied 
to the complex Vatican Archives. Blouin 
reviews progress to date and reports that 
the MARC AMC format has been 
adaptable to nearly all needs. It appears 
that the format will be able to accommo- 
date the record structure of nearly any 
modem bureaucracy. Yakel reports more 
specifically on the MARC AMC format 
used in the project. The 355 Finding Aids 
Note field might not provide enough infor- 
mation for all types of libraries, and the 580 
Linking Entry Complexity Note is also in- 
sufficient to express certain relationships. 

If the ultimate goal of cataloging is 
access, it would seem that there should be 
more research measuring the practical ef- 
fects of cataloging policies. Leazer (A) pro- 
vides an example of such information 
through an analysis of keyword searching 
to retrieve musical works on sound record- 
ings. His sample indicates that keyword 
searching can be an effective means of 
retrieval and could be more effective if 
contents notes were always provided and 
searching could be limited to the 505 field. 
The alternative, providing author-tide en- 
tries for each work on a recording would 
work as well or better but would also be 
more expensive . In a related area, Burbank 
and Henigman describe problems in re- 
trieving music materials with sharp and flat 
symbols in the uniform tide. Troutman also 
notes that uniform titles cause many of the 
retrieval problems for music materials in 
online catalogs. Innovative uses of descrip- 
tive details such as publisher's name and 
number in searching can also improve 
access. 

The descriptive cataloging of serials re- 
ceived a good deal of attention in the past 
year, with many of the articles appearing in 
two special issues of Tlie Seriah Librarian. 
Those especially interested in serials cata- 
loging might want to begin with Williams' 
five-year bibliographic review. 

Case and Randall tell of an informal 
user survey that supports the use of latest 
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entry cataloging of serials and also report 
their ARL survey showing that slightly less 
than half of the responding libraries follow 
AACR2 to the extent of using successive 
entry cataloging only. McMillan describes 
processing of electronic journals on a 
VTLS catalog and demonstrates how the 
MARC serials record need be modified 
only slightly to alert users to the presence 
of an electronic version of a serial. 

In other serials matters, Cole suggests 
a rule interpretation to expand the defini- 
tion of title page. Madison presents the 
case for retaining name main entry for 
serials in the online catalog. Graham 
details the complex history of the treat- 
ment of microform reproductions and 
multiple versions and the proposed solu- 
tion of using a hierarchical technique to 
display holdings data. 

Newspaper cataloging adds complica- 
tions of its own to the serials format. Butler 
describes the U.S. Newspaper Program 
and offers insights into some of the more 
difficult descriptive areas, along with infor- 
mation on how the program tries to deal 
with them in a practical manner. 

On the international scene, Clark and 
Jones report on the National Library of 
Canada's policy in handling microform re- 
productions of serials and note its advan- 
tages. Mullis (A) describes the implementa- 
tion of AACR2 for serials cataloging in Great 
Britain and reports sentiment for less elab- 
oration in record description. Studies by Cal- 
lahan and Mullis (B) indicate that, despite 
1988 revisions to ISBD(S) and AACR2 that 
bring them into a general harmony, there 
remain many minor discrepancies between 
the two versions. 

Another area receiving much attention 
in the literature is chapter 9 of AACR2. 
Intner (B) notes the general problem of 
defining an edition of an electronic docu- 
ment and comments on special descriptive 
data that might be required. Several ex- 
periments were described. Leahy and 
Smith report on an experiment to catalog 
300 electronic files. While there were a 
number of problems, the authors feel that 
the cataloging code and MARC format 
held up well. Another experiment at cata- 
loging computer files involved the LEXIS 



database. Legal databases present special 
problems because of their dynamic nature, 
compounded by the fact that a cataloger 
cannot have the primary object in hand but 
must rely on vendor documentation and 
examination of sample documents, a situa- 
tion described by McGrath. Although for- 
mat integration might bring answers to 
some problems, there are at present no 
adequate cataloging guidelines to deal 
with remote files. 

Computer conferencing has become 
widespread in academia. An innovative ex- 
periment was reported that dealt with the 
issues of archival description of such con- 
ferences. Gilliland-Swetland and Hughes 
combined system-generated item descrip- 
tor lists with manually coded items such as 
participation levels to give a truer picture 
of conference interactions for the histori- 
cal record. This sort of creative pro- 
fessional cataloging effort should inspire 
similar experiments. 

Map cataloging appears to be changing 
as rapidly as any of the formats. Digital 
cartographic databases that now exist are 
dynamic and, like legal databases, do not 
fit well into the current AACR2 categories 
of materials. Lai and Wong detail some 
perceived AACR2 rule deficiencies and 
also suggest a new bibliographic level 
fixed-field code for the maps format to 
better identify these items. Developments 
in the map cataloging field are also ex- 
plored by Lang, while Womble offers a 
review and critique of current cataloging 
and its special needs. 

Some specialized cataloging manuals 
should also be noted. Olson published 
manuals for cataloging computer files (A) 
and audiovisual materials (B), while Ur- 
banski has covered unpublished nonprint 
materials. Also, new editions of standard 
cataloging manuals by Downing and Taylor 
(A) include sections on special materials. 

Education and the Profession 

The long-term outlook for catalogers is as 
usual a subject of considerable attention. 
Two articles in particular offer a contrast in 
basic outlook. Harris feels that cataloging 
departments are being "deskilled" by 
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information technology, with clerical and 
paraprofessional workers assuming pre- 
viously professional work, while profes- 
sionals become more concentrated in ad- 
ministrative and systems roles. She warns 
that it is just such roles that are most likely 
to be usurped by persons external to the 
profession, while the overall quality of cat- 
aloging may be compromised. Gorman 
(1991) looks at the same conditions and 
foresees the "golden age" of cataloging in 
a future when professionals are at last able 
to devote full attention to nonroutine 
aspects of cataloging. 

Research by Reser and Schuneman 
supports an underlying premise of both 
arguments — that professional technical 
services functions might be moving in a 
more demanding direction. Their large- 
scale content analysis of position advertise- 
ments during 1988 showed that technical 
services positions generally specified 
higher requirements than public service 
jobs. Paradoxically, starting salaries were 
lower in technical services. 

It is possible that such divisions will 
gradually disappear. McCombs believes 
that the 1990s are a time of "convergent 
evolution" for technical services. By neces- 
sity if not choice, online catalogs and fiscal 
conditions have led to a convergence of 
library functions, with catalogers taking on 
more public service roles. Some traditional 
work of cataloging has also been dispersed 
to other areas, so it is possible to imagine 
an eventual convergence of collection 
development, user services, and technical 
services. 

Upgraded professional responsibilities 
will require better education and working 
conditions. As library school programs try 
to prepare for the future, it is interesting 
to note the results of a survey of artificial 
intelligence and expert systems in the cur- 
riculum of fifty-one ALA programs. 
Kranch found that most programs tended 
to teach theory rather than practice. Edu- 
cators named cataloging as the area most 
likely to be affected by AI/ES, but the 
author noted that faculty doubted that 
there would be much effect even by the 
turn of the century. Perhaps this feeling 
was influenced by the relatively low level 
of support equipment currently available 



to catalogers. Hine's survey shows that 
53% of catalogers in non-ARL libraries 
have workstations. The fact that this is a 
substantially higher figure than was re- 
ported in an earlier study of ARL libraries 
indicates that there is still have a long way 
to go before we all have the basic tools for 
professionalism. 

Conclusion 

A review of the literature of descriptive 
cataloging in 1992 shows a profession striv- 
ing to meet the challenges of improving 
access to collections. Considerable atten- 
tion was given to problems of describing 
special materials, to developing expert sys- 
tems, and to trying to find means to 
streamline the cataloging process. Some 
version of "doing more with less" is re- 
peated so often in the articles that it is 
hardly heard, but it is clear that libraries 
really are dealing with increasingly com- 
plex problems. More information is 
needed to demonstrate that techniques 
that streamline cataloging procedures can 
deliver the improved access that is being 
called for. 

The practicing cataloger is faced with 
the familiar dilemma of needing to im- 
prove cataloging techniques in the here 
and now, which almost inevitably means 
incremental change, and the desire for a 
broader vision of the future. The literature 
shows good efforts in both areas but leaves 
many fundamental questions unanswered. 
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That Elusive Concept of 
"Aboutness": The Year's Work 
in Subject Analysis, 1992 

Alva T. Stone 

Interest in classification theory and in facet-based systems was more evident 
during 1992, the year that marked the one hundredth anniversary of the 
birth of Ranganathan. Efforts to simplify subject cataloging routines include 
exploration of automatic and semiautomatic methods. Solutions to online 
subject searching problems might be shifting to the domain of information- 
retrieval experts. The 1992 subject analysis literature is examined and de- 
scribed using the following categories: theoretical foundations, cataloging 
practices, subject access in online environments, and specialized materials 
and topics. 



JL he success of subject searching "de- 
pends upon the perfect coordination be- 
tween the user and the system. Any major 
deficiency on the part of either of the two, 
results in search failure" (Husain and 
O'Brien 1992, 141). To achieve this 
coordination, obstacles must be over- 
come at every stage. The cataloger/- 
indexer attempts a conceptual analysis, 
determining the "aboutness" of a docu- 
ment. This process is affected by often 
uncontrollable factors such as the docu- 
ment author's ability to express the sub- 
ject and the cataloger's expertise, ex- 
perience, and judgment. Deficiencies at 
the "system" stage can be found in two 
categories: (1) the systems used to repre- 
sent and organize knowledge (i.e., classi- 
fication schemes and subject headings or 
descriptors) and (2) the database systems 
used for packaging these representations 
and processing the search. Finally, the 



users who approach a library catalog or 
database might have widely varying con- 
cepts of the "aboutness" of documents, 
differing ways of using language, and 
limited capacity for or willingness to en- 
gage in user training. 

Given all of these variables, perfect 
coordination between user and system 
might not be possible in every situation. 
Nevertheless, researchers and practi- 
tioners alike continue to look for ways to 
minimize the search failures that have 
come to be associated with subject search- 
ing. Reports of such research published in 
1992 are outlined in this article, which is 
arranged in the same order as the stages 
discussed above. We look first at subject 
theory and cataloging practices, then at the 
systems used for knowledge representa- 
tion and arrangement, and, finally, at user- 
system interaction, with an addendum 
covering specialized materials and topics. 



Alva T. Stone is Head of Cataloging, Law Library, Florida State University, Tallahassee. Invited 
manuscript received and accepted for publication March 1, 1993. 
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Theoretical Foundations 

The concepts of "subject" implicit in li- 
brary and information science literature 
are categorized by Hj0rland. A naive view- 
point considers that a work's tide expresses 
its subject. Subjective idealism holds that 
the subject of a work is based on the in- 
dividual perception and experience of the 
user, cataloger, author, or publisher. The 
notion that ideas, or a subject, exist inde- 
pendently of context or human perception 
is called objective idealism. The pragmatic 
view of subject analysis anticipates the 
needs of users when considering the sub- 
ject of a document, establishing a means- 
goal relation between the work and users' 
needs. Hj0rland finds weaknesses in all of 
these approaches, favoring instead a syn- 
thesis of them into a viewpoint called the 
"realistymaterialist" approach. A subject is 
determined by evaluating and assigning 
priorities to the properties of a document 
with regard to categorization and the 
document's potential for the advancement 
of knowledge. 

Svenonius (A) examines the philosophi- 
cal foundation of twentieth-century classi- 
fication research, looking particularly at 
logical positivism, linguistic analysis, and 
systems theory, and makes predictions 
about the directions future research will 
take. Dahlberg (A) assesses the contribu- 
tions that the philosophy of science has 
made toward a theory of classification and 
its implications for the development of a 
new general classification system, with im- 
provements over the Dewey Decimal 
Classification (DDC), Library of Congress 
Classification (LCC), Bliss Classification 
2d (BC2), and other universal schemes. 
Allan Wilson questions the label of "uni- 
versal" classification as applied to the 
DDC, LCC, Universal Decimal Classifica- 
tion (UDC), and the Bibliotechno-biblio- 
grafieheskaya Klassifikatsiya (BBK), In 
theory, these systems represent an objec- 
tive, scientific taxonomy of knowledge, 
rooted in pragmatism. However, each of 
these schemes chooses certain subjects 
(e.g., Christianity) for primary positions in 
hierarchy, while giving subhierarchies, or 
smaller spans of numbers, to other sub- 
jects. In doing so, composers of classifica- 



tion systems make national or social ideo- 
logical statements. The author notes that 
countries or cultures that are particularly 
sensitive to universal classifications are 
those that are underrepresented in them. 

The one major scheme that might be 
immune to such criticism is the Colon 
Classification (CC), because its class num- 
bers build themselves. This system was 
devised by S. R. Ranganathan (1892- 
1972), whose theories about knowledge 
classification were examined afresh in 
1992, the year of the centenary of his birth. 
Svenonius (B) credits Ranganathan with 
helping to establish library science as a 
science. Classification in particular, with its 
laws, postulates, and principles, is a pro- 
ductive science. It is also a practical 
science, vis-a-vis the analytico-synthetic 
approach advocated by Ranganathan. 
Moreover, classification can be a theoreti- 
cal science, considering its attempt to un- 
derstand the principles underlying subject 
disciplines and classification languages. 
Bhattaeharyya and Gopinath (C), in sepa- 
rate articles, also address Ranganathan's 
application of scientific method and provi- 
sion of a theoretical framework to classifi- 
cation. Binwal highlights Ranganathan's 
role in recognizing the importance of 
growth and change in knowledge, the 
"Universe of Subjects" as a growing uni- 
verse. 

Ranganathan's work in facet analysis 
and knowledge organization is considered 
by Foskett to have implications for modern 
information storage and retrieval systems, 
particularly for the provision of user- 
friendly flexibility in online search con- 
struction. Both Neelameghan and Seeth- 
arama, writing separately, also see the 
postulates and principles devised by Ran- 
ganathan as the theoretical foundation un- 
derlying much of modern generation, 
storage, retrieval, and dissemination of in- 
formation. Iyer empirically evaluates the 
postulates (the basic subject and the five 
categories of Personality, Matter, Energy, 
Space, and Time) and finds that the bond- 
strength between adjacent categories is so 
strong that subject searches structured in 
the P-M-E-S-T order have greater success 
than simple keyword or even key- 
word/Boolean searches. The design of 
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classification schemes and construction of 
thesauri are discussed by Ingwersen and 
Wormell, in relation to Ranganathans 
principles and facet methodology. They 
conclude that Ranganathans theories are 
extremely valuable to subject classification 
and somewhat valuable to information 
technology (cognitive modelling, pattern 
recognition, neural networks, etc.) 

Other writers measure Ranganathans 
influence more generally. Finks extols the 
"Five Laws of Library Science" as having 
filled an important need for identifying the 
mission of twentieth-century librarianship. 
Foskett (1991) also acknowledges the Five 
Laws' impact on modern librarianship 
service orientation and points to Ran- 
ganathans classification theories as having 
stimulated the formation of classification 
research societies in Great Britain and the 
United States. Ranganathans ideas on 
categories and facet analysis are much ad- 
mired in Russia, according to Sukiasyan, 
and have influenced revisions of the major 
classification schemes as well as the use of 
class number fragments for enhanced sub- 
ject access. 

Gopinath (B) provides a chronology of 
the life and achievements of Ranganathan. 
Satija also outlines his life and work, but 
with an emphasis on events related to 
classification science. Sharmas review of 
the major contributions of Ranganathan 
also provides a respectable literature sur- 
vey. A statistical examination of the cita- 
tions to Ranganathans writings during the 
last thirty years is executed by Lancaster, 
Zeter, and Metzler, with a summary review 
of the literature, showing the contexts of 
Ranganathan's influence. 

Further attention to Ranganathans 
contributions was given during the August 
1992 conference of the International So- 
ciety for Knowledge Organization (formed 
in 1989), held in Madras, India. Gopinath 
(A) summarizes the papers presented at 
that meeting, which had as its theme 
"Cognitive Paradigms in Knowledge 
Organization." 

Subject Cataloging: General 

A review of the literature published in 
1991 on all aspects of subject analysis is 



presented by Taylor. She notes that the vast 
majority of recent research and experi- 
ments has focused on improving subject 
access in online environments. Zeng re- 
ports the developments in the People's Re- 
public of China, where libraries are aban- 
doning their classified catalogs and 
adopting the Chinese Thesaurus; Chinese 
research on classification and indexing was 
gready expanded during the 1980s, com- 
pared to the previous thirty years. New 
editions of Wynar's and of the Downings* 
textbooks on cataloging, both with sub- 
stantial coverage of subject analysis, were 
published in 1992. A manual with very 
basic instruction on use of the Library of 
Congress Subject Headings (LCSH), LCC, 
and DDC was written by Ferl and Millsap; 
it includes exercises selected to illustrate a 
wide variety of patterns in subject headings 
and class number building. Lancaster has 
produced a textbook on indexing and ab- 
stracting, which purports to be more com- 
prehensive and up-to-date than other text- 
books in this area. 

Articles by Kautto, Keller, and Howarth 
look at particular management issues re- 
garding subject cataloging. In a compara- 
tive time study involving sixteen classifiers 
and 581 books and using the UDC and 
General Finnish Subject Headings, Kautto 
determines that content analysis requires 
one-third, classification one-third, and 
selection of subject headings one-third of 
the classifier's time. Not surprisingly, there 
was a clear correlation between the length 
of experience in classification and the time 
required for classing. The question of 
using minimal-level cataloging, with no 
subject headings, for masters theses is in- 
vestigated by Keller. She finds that, out of 
371 theses tested, 64% had a tide word 
identical to the first word of the first as- 
signed subject heading. Provided that key- 
word access is available, therefore, mini- 
mal-level records for such materials is 
preferred to having no access, but subject 
headings would still provide better re- 
trieval outcomes. Howarth gives an ac- 
count of the reasons why about half of 
libraries do not bother to reclassify works 
already on the shelf when classification 
numbers are added, changed, or revised. 
The academic and public libraries in On- 
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tario that she surveyed report that the 
process is too costly and too time consum- 
ing and staff resources inadequate for such 
reclassification projects. 

Subject Cataloging: 
Machine-assisted 

Computer applications for improvement 
in the catalogers tools, or indeed, even for 
executing some of the rule-based tasks of 
the classifier, are becoming one of the "hot 
topics'' of subject work. Guenther (B) 
delivers a description of the new US- 
MARC Format for Classification Data and 
its potential uses: authority control, print- 
ing of schedules, assistance for classifiers, 
maintenance of class numbers, and the 
basis for an online shelflist and enhanced 
subject access. The development of the 
format, the types and content of records, 
and practical aspects of implementing the 
format are addressed. In an edited version 
of the same paper, Guenther (A) also pro- 
vides illustrations of classification tags, 
hierarchy, complex see references, note 
fields, index fields, and handling of internal 
tables and describes the enhancements 
made to the software used at the Library 
of Congress (LC) to improve the experi- 
mental use of the US MARC version of 
subclass H-HG as a classifying tool. Cer- 
tain problem areas in LC classification are 
highlighted in a paper by Micco. She states 
that, in order to maximize the potential of 
online classification records for supporting 
enhanced subject access, particular changes 
to the LC schedules and to the USMARC 
Format should be made before the sched- 
ules are fully converted. 

The process and problems related to 
conversion of the online DDC to MARC 
format records are addressed by Beall 
(1992). Her paper also describes access to 
component parts of synthesized DDC 
numbers, and the tracking of hierarchical 
relationships not expressed by the DDC 
notation. 

Actual use of the online DDC as a clas- 
sifier's tool was the objective of an experi- 
ment conducted by the OCLC Online Com- 
puter Library Center, Inc. Vizine-Goetz 
(B) reports that staff built special indexes 



to allow classifiers to combine keywords 
with DDC main classes and enhanced the 
DDC records by including hierarchies, 
LCSH headings with use frequencies, and 
sample bibliographic records. The user in- 
terface applied to the "electronic" DDC 
allows the classifier to search by single- 
term and complex Boolean queries, 
browse various indexes, and choose 
various display formats. In a follow-up re- 
port, Vizine-Goetz (A) summarizes the re- 
sults of field tests, which revealed that 
Dewey classifiers liked the keyword access 
to words and DDC numbers, the display of 
related LCSH, and the currency of infor- 
mation. The major complaint concerned a 
lack of ability for scanning back and forth 
between adjacent DDC numbers; the pro- 
grammers responded by developing a 
page-browsing feature to meet this need. 

Computer programming has also been 
used to assist in the verification of subject 
headings. Randtke gives an account of a 
local program used to deal with subdivided 
subject headings that have no LCSH-mr 
records. The subdivision portion is 
matched against a data file containing 
single-letter codes representing the gen- 
eral or individual pattern heading subdivi- 
sion lists from LC's Subject Heading 
Manual: Subject Headings (SCMrSH). 
Codes for the lists for which that particular 
subdivision is authorized are then printed 
with the entire subject string, and a staff 
member scans the list to confirm the pres- 
ence of the appropriate code for the free- 
floating subdivision, considering in what 
category the main subject heading falls. 
The author observes that this process 
would not be so cumbersome if the LCSH 
authority records for the main heading 
were coded to show what patterns (i.e., 
which SCM. SH lists) are appropriate for 
the- heading. Drabenstott (B, C) strongly 
recommends that such enhancements to 
subject authority records be made and that 
corresponding authority records be estab- 
lished for individual subdivisions to desig- 
nate the particular lists from which they 
came. Her conclusions are based on an 
extensive study of a large sample of sub- 
divided subject headings from the OCLC 
database. Of all topical subdivisions used, 
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almost 46% came from the list of general 
(free-floating) subdivisions, and nearly 
12% from SCM:SH pattern lists, but only 
20% were explicitly established in LCSH. 
If the suggested enhancements were 
made, with online links between the main 
heading and the appropriate subdivision 
records, catalogers would be able to cut 
and paste appropriate subdivisions, some 
machine validation would be possible, and 
errors might be more easily detected and 
corrected. In a similar study concentrating 
on geographic subdivisions, Drabenstott 
(A) has determined that about 25% of all 
geographic subdivisions are those that re- 
quire "indirect" order, and that 12.3% of 
these contained one or more errors. Analy- 
sis of the types and incidence of errors 
suggests that as many as three-fourths of 
the errors might be prevented or corrected 
if systems programmers write appropriate 
software and if (1) authority records for 
place names are enhanced with a field 
specifying the "indirect" form, (2) the 
"subject usage"-captioned information in 
667 fields is used more consistently, and (3) 
coding of indirect practice for free-floating 
topical subdivision becomes more explicit. 
To complete the subdivision investigation, 
Drabenstott (D) also examined the data 
regarding time period subdivisions. In her 
sample she found that 59% of period sub- 
divisions were not explicitly established in 
LCSH. Of these, 10.3% were authorized 
by an LCSH scope note or an SCM:SH 
memo, but the rest were either free-float- 
ing or derived from pattern heading lists or 
the classes of persons list. Drabenstott 
argues for the creation of online authority 
records for these types of period subdivi- 
sions to assist in cataloger verification and 
in machine validation processes. The 
success of algorithms for automatic detec- 
tion and correction of single subfield er- 
rors within the OCLC database is indi- 
cated in a report by O'Neill. OCLC staff 
are now refining algorithms for detection 
and correction of cross-subfield-boundary 
errors and developing files of obsolete sub- 
ject headings and commonly used geo- 
graphic names for use in other types of 
machine validation and/or correction. 



Subject Cataloging: 
Machine-executed 

The discussion thus far has focused on the 
ways that computer programming can as- 
sist the cataloger in traditional routines 
associated with classification and subject 
authority control. But what about auto- 
matic classification and automatic index- 
ing? Can expert systems be developed to 
actually execute the content analysis of a 
document and select class numbers and 
subject headings? Two separate experi- 
ments in automatic classification using Li- 
brary of Congress Classification (LCC) 
numbers, one supervised by Larson (B) 
and the other by Vizine-Goetz (A), surpris- 
ingly arrived at the same result: in a listing 
of possible class numbers generated by 
their respective computer programs, the 
correct classification number appeared in 
the top ten listed numbers 75% of the 
time. 

In Vizine-Goetz's project, LC class 
number records were created and then 
matched with the most common title key- 
words and the first subject headings found 
on monograph records already classified at 
those numbers. Then, when a new book is 
to be classified, a title keyword query is 
input and the system responds with a 
ranked-order list of possible ciass numbers 
and their captions. Larson tried several 
variations in his formula for "clustering" 
the subject-rich terms around a classifica- 
tion number. He finds that the best results 
are achieved using the new books first 
subject heading, combined with plural 
stemming and a weighted relative- 
frequency matching method. This tech- 
nique ranked the correct class number first 
on the list 46.6% of the time. 

While fully automatic classification 
might not be possible, says Larson, a semi- 
automatic method, with human interven- 
tion and selection, is certainly feasible. 
Cosgrove and Weimann believe that "pro- 
duction rule"-based expert systems will 
produce undesirable results if applied to 
classification of books; they favor the "n- 
Cube knowledge representation" scheme, 
which uses a tree classification structure 
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and thus might be suited to modelling the 
reasoning process involved in classifying 
an item. Drabenstott, Riester, and Dede 
describe the features of a prototype expert 
system (an "intelligent job aid") for 
shelflisting; the preliminary results look 
promising. 

In contrast to the experiments in ma- 
chine-executed selection of classification 
numbers, the approach taken by Himanka 
and Kautto is to automate the selection of 
subject headings based on pre-existing 
class numbers. Research libraries in Fin- 
land have a long tradition of using the 
classified catalog to access subject infor- 
mation but have only recently begun to 
introduce subject headings. The authors 
test a program that would "translate" the 
human-chosen UDC number to a heading 
from the 1988 General Finnish Thesaurus. 
Some of the fifteen subclasses tested were 
more problematic than others, but overall 
the translations seemed acceptable for 
73% of the sample, while 16.6% were 
judged to be untranslatable. 

Automatic procedures for general in- 
dexing are the subject of a chapter in Lan- 
caster's textbook, and Milstead provides a 
review of several commercially available 
automatic indexing programs. An expert 
system called MedlndEx, developed for 
use at the National Library of Medicine, is 
reported in a paper delivered by Hum- 
phrey. 

In an experiment involving government 
reports and legislative materials, Jones dis- 
cusses the AIDA Project, which uses 
knowledge-based programs to analyze 
both the structure and content of a new 
document. In addition, through word 
frequencies and section headings, sen- 
tence position and other cues, it produces 
an output of keywords or precis to describe 
that document. Preliminary tests have 
been evaluated, and the computer results 
were found to be neither more nor less 
successful than human indexers. Jones 
points out that this system is very depend- 
ent on the effectiveness of the document 
authors language. On the other hand, the 
system has no "worldview" and thus the 
subjectivity or bias of a human indexer is 
eliminated. 



Classification Systems 

Williamson and Hudon are the editors of 
the proceedings of the Fifth International 
Study Conference on Classification Re- 
search, held in Toronto in 1991, sponsored 
by the Committee on Classification Re- 
search of the International Federation for 
Information and Documentation (FID). 
In a separately published article, William- 
son (1991) summarizes the content of the 
forty papers presented at the conference, 
which had as its theme "Classification Re- 
search for Knowledge Representation and 
Organization." 

Thomas (B) identifies many admirable 
features in the second edition of the Bliss 
scheme, particularly the many options 
given, such as alternative locations, fa- 
vored focus devices, and degrees of speci- 
fication. A broad overview of the Bliss clas- 
sification, including its history, use, general 
structure, and techniques for handling 
multidisciplinary subjects, is given by 
Thomas (A) in a separate publication. 

The superiority of the Colon Classifica- 
tion in its ability to accommodate new sub- 
jects is demonstrated by Husain, while 
Chatterjee looks at the Colon Classifica- 
tion in comparison to two earlier Indian 
schemes, the Borden scheme and Padd- 
hati's Oriental Classification System, to 
assess the influence these had on Ran- 
ganathan's classificatoiy devices. Yan Xiao 
provides an overview of classification 
developments in the People s Republic of 
China during the last forty years, with an 
emphasis on the impact of facet analysis 
and synthesis. 

Gilchrest addresses the status of the 
UDC historically and currently and dis- 
cusses the evolving methods for updating 
and maintaining the schedule, including 
development of a machine-readable, mul- 
tilingual authority file for UDC main- 
tenance. Williamson proposes a technique 
for modernizing the UDC. She suggests 
that UDC classes and subclasses be 
mapped onto the facet structure of an ex- 
isting system, such as the Bliss scheme, 
which is relatively up-to-date, with clear 
definitions and facet indications, and has 
been the basis for derivation of several 
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thesauri. In regard to Faceted classifica- 
tions and thesauri, Dahlberg (B) writes 
critically about the new German standard 
for construction and development of 
classification systems. She asserts that the 
standard does not recognize that faceted 
structures are the optimal form of classifi- 
cation, nor does it make any recommenda- 
tion on computer applications for the crea- 
tion, maintenance, and use of classification 
systems. 

A workshop on DDC 20 was held 
during the 1989 IFLA Conference, and 
the papers, edited by Holley, are being 
outlined here because they were not 
covered in last year's LRTS survey. 
Mitchell and Rolland-Thomas delivered 
separate, but similar, papers highlighting 
the major changes in the twentieth edition 
of Dewey Decimal Classification, includ- 
ing provision for new topics, correction of 
ambiguous directions or imprecise ter- 
minology, improved organization and bet- 
ter notes, summaries, introductory mate- 
rial, and a new "manual" section. A review 
of the abridged DDC (twelfth edition, 
based on the DDC 20) is given by Olen; her 
critique is generally favorable, although a 
Western bias is noted in the depth of class 
numbers allotted to languages and litera- 
tures. 

A survey of the recent literature regard- 
ing use of DDC in various countries is 
provided by Sweeney (B). He reports that 
DDC is used by over 200,000 libraries in 
135 countries and has been translated into 
thirty languages. Some of these countries 
have committees within their library asso- 
ciations charged with studying and sug- 
gesting DDC revisions to accommodate 
local needs. Three more papers present 
the perspectives of individual countries. 
Bethery indicates the wide use of DDC in 
France and points to the urgent need for a 
new translation of the unabridged edition. 
A project to develop an authorized edition 
of the Arabic DDC is reported by Aman 
and Shawky; major revisions were made in 
the treatment of Arabic language, culture, 
history, and the dominant religion of Islam. 
Even in Italy, according to Danesi, the 
DDC translators faced some difficulties 
because of the inherent Anglo-American 



bias. For example, in Italy, Roman Cathol- 
icism is the dominant religion, but the 
DDC has a somewhat Protestant bias. 
Some of these problems appear to have 
been addressed in DDC 20. In fact, Beall 
(1991A) details the changes that were 
meant to "internationalize" the DDC, such 
as expansions to accommodate differences 
in literature, history, ethnicity, philosophy, 
religion, and law for various countries or 
cultures. She also identifies areas of the 
schedules where an attempt was made to 
"neutralize" the American perspective. 
Other papers dealing with either the DDC 
or the UDC treatment of a specific topic 
or discipline are discussed below in the 
special subjects section. 

Apart from Micco s study on problems 
with the adaptability of Library of Con- 
gress Classification to the USMARC For- 
mat and its anticipated use for optimizing 
subject access, no other 1992 publications 
concerning the LCC in particular were 
identified. However, the publication of a 
new tool, LC's Subject Cataloging Manual: 
Classification, first edition, deserves note. 
The manual is a collection of instruction 
sheets dealing with questions that often 
arise when using the LC dassification sys- 
tem. General principles are covered, as 
well as filing rules, alternate class numbers, 
form captions, topical Cutter numbers, 
and classification policies relating to par- 
ticular types of materials. 

Subject Headings and Indexing 

Shubert surveys the literature concerning 
the LCSH system for the decade of the 
1980s. His listing and minimal discussion 
of 152 articles is meant to update an earlier 
bibliographic essay, covering 1944-79, 
written by Kirtland and Cochrane (1982). 
Shubert finds that, although some recent 
writers continue to examine the language 
and grammar, sparseness, bias, or currency 
of LC subject headings, more attention 
was given in the 1980s to syndetic struc- 
ture and subdivisions, the development of 
standards (i.e., calls for a subject heading 
"code"), and research on ways to supple- 
ment subject access from LCSH by index- 
ing other subject-rich elements in MARC 
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records. Studwell (B) raises a solitary voice 
in 1992 continuing to call for the formula- 
tion of a subject heading code. Studwell's 
(A) monthly columns are often critical of 
the LCSH system, which he says is not well 
organized, understandable, or effective. 
His contention is that LC resists relin- 
quishing control over subject heading 
decision making, and thus the ideas, 
talents, and leadership of "outsiders" are 
not used. In fact, a statement made in 
February 1991 by John Byrum, now re- 
tired from LC, seems to acknowledge this 
but also indicates that changes are on the 
horizon (1992): 

By way of contrast [with descriptive cata- 
loging], subject cataloging is not an area 
where consultative decision-making is as 
regularized or as gratifying. This may be 
true because subject cataloging itself lacks 
an internationally agreed-upon basis for 
national or local applications — if that is 
even possible. However, because of the 
already pervasive influence that LCSH has 
on the online catalog and the growing in- 
ternational interest in LCSH, many at the 
Library of Congress view the development 
of this subject headings list and the prin- 
ciples controlling its application as likely to 
come under the increasing influence of 
outside users. Certainly, the subject subdi- 
visions conference ... is a move in that 
direction. 

The proceedings of the Subject Subdi- 
visions Conference, which was held in May 

1991 at Airlie House, were published in 

1992 under the editorship of Conway. 
Each of the four commissioned proposals 
for changing LCSH subdivision practices 
is followed by three responses (arguments 
in favor, arguments against, and automa- 
tion implications) written by various ex- 
perts invited to the conference. Conway's 
compilation includes the text of the six 
recommendations arrived at by the con- 
ferees and three additional essays on the 
implications of these recommendations, 
from the LC's perspective, from OCLC's 
point of view, and the impact on online 
catalog design. An informative "tutorial" 
on LCSH subdivisions is presented by El- 
Hoshy. She defines and describes the use 
of four types of subdivisions — form, geo- 
graphic, chronological, and topical — and 



covers free-floating subdivisions as well, 
with some background on the changes in 
philosophy and practice over the years. 
During 1992, three issues of LC's Catalog- 
ing Service Bulletin carried a "Subdivision 
Simplification Progress" column, report- 
ing on changes principally in response to 
the Airlie House sixth recommendation, 
which urged the reduction of overly fine 
distinctions, consolidation of lists, and in- 
creased consistency in syntax. 

Regarding the LCSH system more 
generally, Johnson and Carey are con- 
vinced that catalogers should abandon the 
LC rule of specificity and instead assign 
more subject headings, using broader 
terms in particular. This opinion is based 
on an informal survey of 167 university 
students, which resulted in an indication 
that 52% of catalog users will not find a 
desired item on their first search, when the 
most specific subject heading is assigned 
to the item. A study done by Tonta, 
however, concludes that LC appears to be 
increasing the number of subject headings 
it assigns. He analyzes 82 recent tides cat- 
aloged both by LC and the British Library, 
comparing the LC subject headings (aver- 
aging 3.44 headings per tide) to the PRE- 
CIS strings (averaging 2.57 strings per 
tide). The PRECIS strings have more 
place and period "operators" than do the 
LC headings, and PRECIS terminology is 
more up-to-date. The LCSH system has 
other strengths, such as the control over 
vocabulary that disallows the dispersion of 
subjects under synonyms. Tonta does not 
acknowledge the possibility that the sub- 
ject matter of the bibliographic records he 
chose to analyze, all in the field of library 
and information science, might have had 
something to do with the assignment of 
more subject headings by LC catalogers 
than is normally the case. Several writers 
during 1992 examined the LCSH system 
treatment of other special subjects or dis- 
ciplines; these writings are discussed 
below, in the special subjects section. 

Although the primary focus of the pres- 
ent survey has been on traditional routines 
executed by library catalogers, subject 
analysis as applied by indexers for online 
search databases ought also to be men- 
tioned. Milstead assesses the state of the 
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art of such indexing, evaluating informa- 
tion on current practices, including a re- 
view of "automatic" indexing packages. 
She determines that fully automatic index- 
ing is not yet entirely reliable, and she 
recommends that certain improvements 
be made to the databases' thesauri and 
indexing policies. 

Online Subject Access: General 

An examination of recent literature about 
subject access in online catalogs is under- 
taken by Husain and O'Brien. They cate- 
gorize and discuss the research on prob- 
lems of search failure (inadequate query 
formulation and misuse of Boolean opera- 
tors) and of information overload (too 
many hits retrieved). Possible solutions 
that have been explored include word- 
stemming, end-user online thesauri, en- 
hancing records with terms from table-of- 
contents or back-of-book indexes, inno- 
vative use of classification systems, and 
improvement of searcher-system interac- 
tions. The authors identify a trend away 
from solving problems at the indexing (cat- 
aloging) or searcher (user-training) stages; 
they predict that more future research and 
experiments will emphasize user inter- 
faces and expert systems. Wittenbach pre- 
sents a similar overview of recent research, 
drawing the same conclusions, although 
she remains hopeful about the potential of 
national cooperative projects for aug- 
menting the content of bibliographic rec- 
ords to improve subject access. Such en- 
richment of records is also urged by 
Murphy, who summarizes the studies done 
on the needs of students and teachers 
using OPACs at school media centers. The 
most promising solutions to perceived 
problems, she believes, are the addition of 
extrasubject headings and curriculum unit 
descriptors, better online searching in- 
struction for students, and use of innova- 
tive system design (especially Hypermedia 
user interfaces). 

Transaction log analysis continues to be 
a vehicle for learning about how users 
search for subjects and evaluating the ef- 
fectiveness of subject headings. Vizine- 
Goetz and Markey studied transaction logs 
from three university libraries, using com- 



puter analysis and manual analysis tech- 
niques. They find that the manual analysis 
is more successful at determining whether 
or not an exact match on an LC subject 
heading is really a "best" match. In this 
study, 45% of all topical subject searches 
were exact matches on LC subject head- 
ings, but 33% of these retrieved too many 
hits. The investigators observe that users 
had to restate their queries, follow advice 
of scope notes or cross-references, or 
browse through subdivided headings. 
Luck, patience, and/or perseverance were 
often required for a successful subject 
search. 

The gulf between indexer/cataloger 
procedures and the user's search processes 
is the subject of a frankly provocative paper 
delivered by Cochrane. She questions the 
early models of retrieval that presumed 
that there was a match or even a connec- 
tion between a searcher's statement of 
need and the representation of knowledge 
in the form of subject headings or descrip- 
tors. Controlled vocabulary might be less 
important nowadays, when many value- 
added devices are being introduced in cat- 
alogs or databases. Even the efforts to 
develop a searcher's thesaurus, for trans- 
lating natural language, are not likely to 
succeed if we do not obtain more reliable 
data about the searching process. 
Cochrane concludes by challenging the 
profession to shift its thinking about 
thesauri and classification systems — their 
value to the user might be overrated. 

Improving Online Subject Access 

Some of the techniques explored for im- 
proving subject access in online catalogs, 
however, continue to focus on subject 
headings or classification, but often in 
combination with sophisticated system 
devices for assisting the online searcher. 
The main categories for 1992 research 
were: enhancements to display formats, 
enriched records, class numbers as search 
keys, use of keywords or natural language, 
and various "switching" techniques or clus- 
tering methods. 

For navigating subject indexes, the 
final report of the Association for Library 
Collections & Technical Services (ALCTS) 
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Subject Analysis Committees Subcom- 
mittee on the Display of Subject Headings 
in Subject Indexes in Online Public Access 
Catalogs offers guidelines for various 
choices to be considered by systems de- 
signers and librarians. The subcommittee 
advocates that a chronological arrange- 
ment be effected for time period subdivi- 
sions (rather than strictly alphabetical), 
whether this be accomplished through 
special programming or by changing the 
subdivisions to position the numbers first. 
It also recommends that parenthetically 
qualified terms be grouped before phrase 
headings that begin with the same term 
and that hyphenated words, which can file 
as compounds or as two words, always have 
a cross-reference from the unused filing 
form. For other questions (e.g., use of a 
structured arrangement as opposed to a 
"strict alphabetical" approach), the report 
has clear illustrations and presents the 
advantages and disadvantages for each op- 
tion. Kinnucan proposes, as a solution to 
the information overload problem, that an 
OPAC interface offer what he calls a "fish- 
eye view" of the index. Headings of the 
type TOPIC— TOPIC, TOPIC— PLACE, 
and TOPIC— FORM would be com- 
pressed in the initial retrieval display, 
giving the user the option of direct 
manipulation, moving back and forth be- 
tween the summary index and the more 
detailed display. The author admits that 
some problems would need to be over- 
come; for example, currently there is no 
easy way to distinguish form subdivisions 
from topical subdivisions. 

The concept of augmenting biblio- 
graphic records with more subject-rich 
terms was furthered in 1992 by publication 
of a MARBI discussion paper, "Enhancing 
USMARC Records with Table of Con- 
tents." A project at the Australian Defence 
Force Academy Library is described by 
Beatty. Over 25% of the Library's 210,000 
tides have been enriched by contents or 
index terms. The cataloger's procedures 
are summarized, and the author relates a 
1987 study that showed that subject re- 
trieval was significantly improved, com- 
pared to use of LCSH or title keywords 
alone. Library users find the increased in- 
formation very helpful for making rele- 



vance judgments, especially users at re- 
mote locations who cannot browse the 
stacks. 

The uses that classification numbers 
have in online catalogs are considered by 
Walker. Direct searches by class numbers 
can be useful, and use of classification as a 
linking device, or "pivot," can be quite 
beneficial, especially in multilingual col- 
lections or for works that have no subject 
headings assigned. Walker also evaluates 
experiments in which bibliographic rec- 
ords are enriched with keywords from 
classification schedules, looking particu- 
larly at the DDC Online Project. In an 
earlier article by Buxton (1990) the 
strengths and weaknesses of various sys- 
tems having the capability of searching by 
UDC number are analyzed. Buxton sug- 
gests that the individual facets of UDC 
numbers be separately searchable, to allow 
post-coordinated searches. Svenonius, 
Liu, and Subrahmanyam report on the au- 
tomatically generated chain index feature 
of the Dewey Online Retrieval System 
(DORS). Some problems in the vocabulary 
and structure of the DDC are identified, 
and the authors share ideas on further re- 
search in automation of chain indexing. 
The DDC, with supplemental cues from 
keyword clusters, formed the basis of an 
experimental online catalog for the child- 
ren's collection at the central Los Angeles 
Public Library, as reported by Rosenberg 
and Borgman. Children can access 8,200 
MARC records, using a mouse to "point 
and click" as they navigate the subjects in 
a hierarchical manner. Initially the dis- 
tribution of the books' Dewey numbers 
was uneven, resulting in long retrieval lists. 
This was partly due to variations in classi- 
fication practices over 100 years — about 
87% of the DDC numbers were only three 
numbers long (truncated before the deci- 
mal). The authors resolved this problem by 
using a clustering algorithm based on word 
co-occurrence (keywords from tide, sum- 
maries, and subject fields) to extend the 
subjects more discretely, with a human 
editor to create topic names (in place of 
Dewey numbers) for the restructured 
categories. Although some manual shifting 
was necessary, Rosenberg and Borgman 
expect to make improvements in the algo- 
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rithms and the editing process. The 
authors believe that such use of extant data 
in the MARC records has great potential 
for maximizing online retrieval because 
most libraries cannot afford to recatalog 
and reclassify materials. 

Keyword searching as an alternative to 
subject headings gained more attention in 
1992. Cherry took actual user searches that 
resulted in zero hits and converted the 
search terms into LCSH searches, key- 
word subject searches, keyword title 
searches, and truncated term searches. 
Her findings show that the keyword 
searches (title alone or tide combined with 
subject keywords) were more effective, 
and she recommends that online systems 
design prompts for users whose searches 
fail or execute an automatic conversion to 
the keyword search. Another study of 
users' actual subject queries, executed by 
Cousins, had a different approach but ar- 
rived at similar results. Her experiments 
showed that PRECIS strings had higher 
recall than LCSH in retrieving relevant 
documents from the users' queries, but 
natural language search terms, especially if 
truncated and if using enriched biblio- 
graphic records, were the most effective. 
The author points out however, that use of 
natural language imposes the burden of 
vocabulary control on the searcher and is 
highly dependent on the books authors 
language. She believes that controlled vo- 
cabulary will be more effective if used in 
conjunction with an online thesaurus and 
that it has potential, with switching mech- 
anisms, to aid in multilingual access. Iyer 
also expresses concern about keyword ap- 
proaches, which she contends might lead 
to more entropy ("noise") in retrieval re- 
sults. If controlled vocabulary strings can 
be structured in facets, following the Ran- 
ganathan categories in proper sequence 
(Personality Matter Energy Space Time), 
there might be better retrieval of relevant 
documents, particularly in a system that 
drops the final search term when there are 
no nits. 

A view of reference librarians' prefer- 
ences for keyword searching as opposed to 
controlled vocabulary is presented by 
Fidel. The 281 searches by forty-seven 
professionals were not executed in online 



catalogs but in online databases. Neverthe- 
less, it is interesting to note that descrip- 
tors (controlled vocabulary) were used as 
often as textwords (keywords). Searchers 
often did textword searches in order to 
probe the index to identify appropriate 
descriptors. Textword searches were used 
when the patron wanted very specific re- 
trieval, the term was very well defined, or 
previous attempts to use descriptors re- 
sulted in poor retrieval. Librarians who 
had to search several databases most often 
ignored thesauri and relied on the text- 
word approach; this suggests that develop- 
ment of "switching languages" between 
thesauri would facilitate such searches. 
Fidel also notes that, if there were no con- 
trolled vocabulary available, the searchers 
she observed would have lost the choice 
they exercised 50% of the time. A type of 
switching language to be used to select 
appropriate vocabulary and a ranked- 
order list of suggested databases is pro- 
posed by Chamis in what she calls a 
"thesaural relationship model." In her 
book Chamis evaluates different types of 
search strategies employed in online data- 
bases, including switching online searches, 
frequency online searches, and productiv- 
ity online searches. Some strategies were 
better for recall, others for precision or 
relevance; but none was clearly superior 
for every need. De Grolier delivers a com- 
prehensive survey of research and experi- 
ments with various switching mechanisms 
to provide simultaneous access between 
different retrieval structures, such as mul- 
tiple classifications or thesauri. He also 
details various problems that will have to 
be addressed before a new syndetic uni- 
versal scheme for the organization of 
knowledge can be developed, 

Jackson offers a different proposal Tor 
enhancing access to the geographic com- 
ponent of subjects. Authority records for 
place names might be enhanced, he says, 
with the addition of geographic area codes 
(043 fields), notations from DDC area ta- 
bles, geographic coordinates, and hierar- 
chical relationships (larger regions, smaller 
places) in cross-reference fields. The re- 
sulting "geographic thesauri" could direct 
users to terms now being indexed and 
serve as a foundation for expert systems in 
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the future to guide the user in expanding 
or narrowing the search focus. 

Third-generation Online 
Subject Access 

Several experiments are under way, in 
Sweden, Denmark, the United Kingdom, 
and at the National Library of Medicine 
(NLM), in which specific- information re- 
trieval techniques are applied to online 
systems. These projects attempt to move 
subject access beyond the limitations of 
subject headings and keyword, features 
that Hildreth (1984, 33) has associated 
with first-generation and second-genera- 
tion online catalogs, respectively. The two 
most common problems of the conven- 
tional online catalogs, search failure and 
information overload, have led Young 
(1991, 266) to observe that subject access 
has reached a point of crisis: 

Recent theory has not been well integrated 
into the existing systems. Indexing and 
classification theories have experienced a 
dramatic revolution in the last quarter cen- 
tury. These advances were not readily in- 
corporated into the structure of standard 
library tools. Their widespread use in other 
bibliographic systems now creates a highly 
visible and unsatisfactory comparison, 
which contributes to the sense of crisis. 
Indeed, scientists in the information 
technology area have long been concerned 
with subject access. Their journals and 
conference proceedings abound with 
papers about cognitive behavior, knowl- 
edge bases, linguistic/semantic and syntac- 
tic analysis, relational analysis, and the 
development and evaluation of user- 
friendly techniques such as navigational 
links, proximity searching or nearest- 
neighbor retrieval, query term weighting, 
disambiguation, stemming and truncation, 
and relevance feedback. The dawn is 
breaking on a new generation of online 
catalogs, employing some of these 
methods in order to increase user satisfac- 
tion by achieving better recall, precision 
and relevance in subject searching. Auto- 
matic query expansion (AQE) was tested 
by Hancoek-Beaulieu and Walker at City 
University, London, using the Okapi sys- 
tem (Online Keyword Access to Public In- 



formation). After a search the user is asked 
to signify whether any of the books re- 
trieved appear relevant and then is given 
the option of typing "more" to look for 
books similar to the ones already chosen. 
The system then extracts terms from cer- 
tain fields (title, subject heading, corporate 
names) of the documents chosen as rele- 
vant, places these terms in a pool of expan- 
sion terms, weights them in descending 
order, and conducts an automatic (invis- 
ible) new search. This experimental online 
catalog was evaluated via transaction logs, 
search replays, questionnaires, and inter- 
views. Use of the "more" option led to a 
significandy higher number of relevant 
items being selected overall. Records 
selected after the AQE process did not 
contain any of the users original query 
terms 56% of the time. The "more" option 
was chosen only 31% of the time, but this 
might be because the initial searches often 
yielded satisfactory results. (The Okapi 
system already had "best match" search, 
stemming, and automatic cross-referenc- 
ing-) 

In another experimental online catalog, 
called CHESHIRE, Larson (A) tests the 
use of natural language for retrieving all 
and only relevant documents, ranking the 
resulting entries in descending order ac- 
cording to their probability of relevance 
for a given query. Tide words and subject 
headings from documents are clustered 
and indexed. A "coordination level match- 
ing" program (i.e., number of terms in 
common between the document and the 
query) was the most effective. Larson also 
tested query expansion, based on users' 
selection of retrieved clusters as relevant, 
with a second-stage search that incor- 
porated classification numbers as extra 
query terms. This improved precision even 
more. Larson points out that the major 
advantage of these techniques is that the 
patron need not be knowledgeable about 
LCSH or the use of Boolean logic. 

Responding to the problems of infor- 
mation overload and of search failure, re- 
searchers at the University of California, 
Berkeley, are trying to empower the user 
by customizing the online search in order 
to either reduce or expand the search re- 
sults. Buckland et al. report on their front- 
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end prototype, called OASIS, used with 
the MELVYL online union catalog. A "fil- 
ter" command tells the system to sort and 
display search results by location, by lan- 
guage, and by date. The "fewer" command, 
which is a repeatable command, will auto- 
matically eliminate from the search results 
initially the works not in this library, then 
the foreign-language works, then the older 
imprints, then the nonprint materials, and 
so forth, depending on the number of 
times "fewer" is entered. 

Users do not have to accept these de- 
fault settings but are allowed the option of 
choosing their own ranked order for types 
of records to eliminate from the display. 
When there are too few hits from the user's 
search query, OASIS offers another fea- 
ture called "summarize subjects." This 
command allows the user to redirect his 
search after seeing a display, in ranked 
order, of all the subject headings assigned 
to the records he did retrieve. Buckland et 
al. believe that such enhancements are es- 
sential for the next generation of online 
catalogs, especially for large databases and 
for the majority of patrons who are seeking 
a few, but not all, relevant materials on a 
topic. 

Special Materials 

Provision of subject access to fiction titles 
is addressed by Hayes. She presents a com- 
prehensive review of historical attitudes 
toward fiction, recent writings calling for 
enhanced access, previous attempts to 
classify imaginary literature, the incon- 
venience of using printed indexes or librar- 
ians' recommendations, and recent trends 
in interdisciplinary studies or literary 
scholarship, which make subject access to 
fiction important in academic as well as 
public libraries. The major obstacles to 
assigning subject headings usually refer to 
difficulty (because of topic diversity) and 
practicality (too time consuming). The 
author took a random sample of fifty novels 
and assigned headings for subject, genre, 
setting, and fictitious characters, in accor- 
dance with the 1990 Guidelines on Subject 
Access to Individual Works of Fiction, 
Drama, Etc. She compares her time-study 
results to those of an experiment pre- 



viously conducted in LC's Subject Catalog- 
ing Division. Hayes was able to catalog the 
novels with the extra subject access points 
in an average of 16.3 minutes/book, 
whereas the two LC catalogers had aver- 
aged 14.3 minutes and 47 minutes, respec- 
tively. There is no explicit comment on 
whether or not the process was difficult, 
but Hayes does argue that the challenge 
would be worthwhile because such a serv- 
ice would respond to a clear user need. 
That user need is demonstrated by Guard, 
who relates experiences at a public library 
reference desk, where patrons often ask 
for fiction set during certain time periods 
or in a certain place, dealing with specific 
subjects, or similar to the kind of book 
[Author X] writes. In addition to the type 
of access points detailed in the aforemen- 
tioned Guidelines, Guard also suggests 
that "analogy" software be developed to 
provide links between authors whose sub- 
jects and style are very close (e.g., a novel 
"in the tradition of [author X]"). The 
author does not say on whose authority 
such comparisons would be made, or how 
such a practice could be standardized. A 
news item headlined "OCLC/LC Fiction 
Headings Project: Too Little, Too Late?" 
describes this project and names the eight 
participating libraries. There is some con- 
cern about the fact that LC has not com- 
mitted permanently to the project, that 
the OCLC Online Union Catalog is not 
searchable by subject, that poetry and 
drama are not included in the project, 
and that the allocation of staff and time 
resources will be a serious impediment 
to extending these procedures to other 
libraries. 

A few authors investigate subject access 
for audiovisual materials. Miller compares 
terms from the 1988 Moving Image Mate- 
rials: Genre Terms (MIM) and the LCSH 
system. Some of the form or genre head- 
ings are identical, others are overlapping 
or similar, and others are in conflict. Prob- 
lems and possible solutions for use of both 
systems simultaneously are discussed. 
Miller also makes a plea for LC to discon- 
tinue using the same subject headings to 
represent either form or topic. Intner and 
Studwell have assembled a list of subject 
headings and cross-references pertaining 
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to motion pictures and videorecordings, 
extracted from LCSH 13th ed. (1990), with 
a few headings from MIM. Principles and 
policies regarding LC subject headings are 
given in the introduction, and the book 
includes a list of over 200 canceled head- 
ings, along with the headings that replaced 
them. Palmer evaluates OCLC's EPIC 
service as a tool for identifying videos on 
certain subjects, and he finds it to be far 
superior to any of the printed or CD-ROM 
guides available. This is partly due to 
EPIC's keyword access, which extends into 
contents and summary notes, and also be- 
cause subject headings in the printed cat- 
alogs tend to be overly broad. The distinct 
characteristics of musical sound record- 
ings are not being adequately addressed in 
subject analysis and retrieval, according to 
Whitlow. The LCSH system provides 
access by medium of performance and 
form of composition, but Whitlow finds it 
deficient in representing the topical and 
cultural aspects of the recordings. He also 
criticizes LCSH for its lack of currency and 
disregard of popular terminology. 

Special Topics 

That sort of criticism of LCSH is not new, 
and complaints about the representation 
of certain classes of persons or ethnic/ 
national/linguistic groups continued to 
surface in 1992. Olson looked at 100 new 
titles on women's studies and finds that the 
LCSH system could not adequately reflect 
their subjects 42% of the time. She sug- 
gests that a free-floating subdivision, 
either —FEMINIST ASPECTS, or 
—FEMINIST APPROACHES, be estab- 
lished, and that LC continue to revise 
headings to eliminate subtle forms of bias. 
Examining the treatment of Australian 
aborigines in both LCSH and in the List of 
Australian Subject Headings, Moorcroft 
considers many of the wording choices to 
be outdated and offensive. She feels that 
the ethnic groups themselves ought to be 
consulted to suggest words that do not 
imply peculiarity or inferiority. Kim is con- 
cerned that LC headings and classification 
practices seem to imply that there is no 
Korean national literature prior to the late 
nineteenth century, when Korean literary 



authors stopped favoring the Chinese lan- 
guage. She would resolve this by using 
KOREAN LITERATURE (CHINESE) 
for works from the classical period, com- 
paring this construction to SWISS LIT- 
ERATURE (FRENCH) and other na- 
tional literatures in which more than one 
language tradition exists. Various other 
problems with terminology for certain 
ethnic groups and their languages, partic- 
ularly Spanish -speaking and French- 
speaking peoples, are addressed hy Rus- 
sell. In her comprehensive thesaurus for 
African studies, Otchere does not study or 
criticize the nearly 4,000 LCSH terms 
listed, on topics relating to Africa south of 
the Sahara. But she does enrich the entries 
by adding hundred-! of "see" references, 
chiefly to b'nk people with places or fami- 
lies of languages with specific languages. 
Otchere has also added suggested LC clas- 
sification numbers, to assist the browsing 
function, because the thesaurus is meant 
primarily as a tool for library patrons. 

In the area of art and music, specialized 
thesauri or developments in classifi cation 
were the focus of papers by Hemmasi, 
Sweeney, Redfern, Whitlow, and White- 
head. Hemmasi describes a project of the 
Music Library Association, supported by a 
Council on Library Resources (CLR) 
grant, to use thesaurus construction soft- 
ware for converting LCSH music headings 
into a machine-readable thesaurus. The 
resulting file consists of about 10,000 rec- 
ords. A thesaurus display and a hierarchical 
display are available, each with easy ability 
to redirect searches to related or narrower 
term records and to retrace back to the 
original search term. Hemmasi's article is 
well illustrated. She indicates that the sys- 
tem also provides a means for analyzing 
LCSH structure, revealing some problems 
with hierarchies. The development of the 
DDC 20 revision of the 780s (music) 
schedule is traced by Sweeney ( A) . For the 
first time in the Dewey classification his- 
tory, a revision proposed by practitioners 
was published and widely circulated to 
other DDC users for comments, and those 
comments had a direct impact on the final 
version. The new schedule allows for dis- 
tinction between music scores and music 
literature, and has characteristics resem- 
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bling a facet classification. Redfern praises 
the facet features of the new 780 scheme, 
but he laments the omission (except as an 
option) of the composer as a facet, criti- 
cizes the excessive length of Dewey num- 
bers, and states a concern about the prac- 
ticality of reclassifying existing collections. 
Whitlow also expresses admiration for the 
nearly unlimited faceting available for 
DDC 20 music numbers; he suggests that 
online subject searching by these class 
numbers could enhance subject access sig- 
nificantly. Whitehead delivers a paper on 
the Art and Architecture Tliesaurus (AAT) . 
Its users include libraries, archives, 
museums, indexing services, historical 
societies, and visual collections. The AAT 
uses single-term descriptors from seven 
categories (facets): associated concepts, 
physical attributes, styles and periods, 
agents, activities, materials, and objects. 
The descriptors can be precoordinated or 
postcoordinated, and searches in the strict 
hierarchical tree-structures can be ex- 
panded or compressed. Whitehead makes 
some brief comparisons to LCSH, and she 
provides tips to others who are considering 
designing a specialized thesaurus. Another 
author interested in art subjects, Stam, 
asserts that traditional access points (name 
of artist, type of art object, and period 
style) do not satisfy the art historians 
needs. She applies a communication 
model to highlight aspects of art works that 
interest the scholar — the artists life, crea- 
tive process, physical changes to works, 
provenance, society's reception of the 
work, criticism, individual interpretations, 
influences, sources, and methodology of 
analysis. She urges the development of 
new types of knowledge representation 
based on this model. 

Blake Wilson evaluates the botany 
schedule of the UDC. He states that it is 
the most detailed of all the general biblio- 
graphic classification schemes and is also 
highly compatible with the most widely 
used taxonomic classification. However, 
the UDC hierarchy does not extend below 
the rank of subfamily, and hence about 650 
taxa at the "tribe" level are omitted. The 
author also makes suggestions for resolv- 
ing other inadequacies, such as incon- 
sistencies in terminology or nomenclature, 



and lapses in notational expressiveness. A 
detailed analysis of the new DDC com- 
puter science schedule is given by Beall 
(1991B), and Samieske assesses the effec- 
tiveness of LCSH terms relating to com- 
puter software. 

Professionals at medical and health li- 
braries continue to add to the literature on 
subject access. Sinn sets forth a history of 
the Medical Subject Headings (MeSH) and 
the NLM Classification Scheme, with 
comparisons to LCSH and the LCC. Al- 
though the MeSH system has the advan- 
tage of being highly adaptive to postcoordi- 
nated searches, the author speculates that 
developing a single standard for medical 
classification is more likely than a single 
subject heading list. She also offers brief 
descriptions of experiments for linking or 
mapping MeSH and LCSH terms for 
simultaneous use in a single system. A local 
project involving such vocabulary mapping 
is detailed by Honeyman. For health- 
related U.S. government documents at the 
University of Massachusetts Medical Cen- 
ter Library, subject terms are derived from 
MeSH, LCSH, the Monthly Catalog, local 
headings, and common acronyms or in- 
itialisms, and these are integrated and 
mapped to make the documents more ac- 
cessible. Bronson provides an overview of 
the scope, use, and special features of the 
online MeSH vocabulary file and the three 
types of records it contains — descriptor, 
qualifier, and chemical term. An expert 
system called MedlndEx is described by 
Humphrey. This system was designed to 
assist in the intellectual tasks of using the 
MeSH thesaurus to index the MEDLINE 
database. Bierbaum, Brooks, and Brooks 
examine the MeSH terms assigned to over 
20,000 documents indexed in AIDSLINE 
between 1983 and 1989. Except for the 
heading "Acquired Immunodeficiency 
Syndrome," practically all the terms that 
were frequently used in the early 1980s 
had been supplanted in 1989 by new terms 
or were no longer in the high-frequency 
groups. This is largely due to the explosive 
growth and tremendous development in 
AIDS research. The authors conclude that 
their findings have implications for any 
new topics where a retrospective literature 
review is required. Subject access tends to 
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deteriorate over time because characteris- 
tics of a rapidly expanding knowledge base 
might introduce an unexpected degree of 
mutability in the use of subject headings. 

Summary and Conclusions 

The year 1992 marked the centenary of S. 
R. Ranganathan's birth, providing the oc- 
casion for worthwhile reexaminations of 
classification theory. Evident was a surge 
of interest in facet analysis and synthesis, 
facet classification systems, and faceted 
thesauri. Only a few years ago there was an 
increased interest in hierarchical classifi- 
cations and thesauri. (Hierarchies might 
not be suitable for organizing all of knowl- 
edge; some knowledge relationships are 
better characterized by network or laby- 
rinth structures, rather than hierarchies.) 
The focus on Ranganathan's influence also 
has resulted in some recognition that li- 
brary catalogers, indexers, and information 
scientists are often operating under very 
similar theoretical principles. 

The movement to codify some of these 
principles into a Subject Heading Code is 
virtually dead. This could be due partly to 
the belief that "subject identification is a 
messy and often indeterminate business. 
After everything else in bibliographic con- 
trol has been programmed into a com- 
puter, this area will remain the domain of 
human judgment" (Hagler 1991, 178). 
Indeed, 1992 reports of experiments re- 
garding machine -executed classification 
and indexing have indicated that human 
intervention is necessary for achieving ac- 
ceptable results. However, computer-as- 
sisted techniques hold more immediate 
promise, for simplifying, or reducing the 
labor intensity of, traditional subject cata- 
loging practices. One such proposal in- 
volves the enhancement of online author- 
ity records, in order to streamline the 
cataloger's process when verifying subject 
subdivisions and to make machine valida- 
tion of subdivided headings more feasible. 
Demonstrations offered in 1992 on the 
USMARC Format for Classification Data 
suggest that its implementation might 
change cataloging procedures as much as 
or even more than did the conversion and 
widespread dissemination of subject head- 



ing authority records in MARC format. 
And, as happened with LCSH following 
the debut of its machine-readable version, 
the LCC will undoubtedly come under 
greater scrutiny once all of the LCC rec- 
ords are online. This will open the door to 
more classification research and to even- 
tual enhancements to subject retrieval for 
the catabg user. 

Some progress maybe seen in the 1992 
research and experiments on improving 
subject access online. Projects such as sub- 
ject access to fiction and enrichment of 
records by table -of-contents terms have 
been supported by changes to the MARC 
format and have tested well. But the li- 
brary community appears cautious about 
adopting procedures that might be compli- 
cated or labor intensive. Less research is 
being done on end-user thesauri, although 
the "switching" or "mapping" techniques 
for linking terms from multiple systems — 
and natural language processing gener- 
ally—continue to be investigated. Surpris- 
ingly, practitioners and researchers persist 
in seeking corroboration for the fact that 
controlled vocabularies have value, despite 
the evidence from previous research that 
has consistently found that keyword/text- 
word approaches alone can also lead to 
search failure or information overload. 

In regard to striving for the perfect 
coordination between the user and the sys- 
tem, it might be too extreme to say that 
efforts to train searchers and improve 
LCSH (or other systems) are doomed to 
fail. Nevertheless, current research seems 
to be shifting away from such solutions, 
emphasizing instead improvements to 
user-catalog interaction. Experiments in 
third-generation online catalogs are using 
devices such as clustering of records with 
common attributes (subject headings, text- 
words, class numbers), best-match and 
ranked-order retrieval, and relevance 
feedback from the user for automatic 
search refinement. If systems designers 
are capable of solving the crisis in subject 
access, does this marginalize or diminish 
the role of subject catalogers? Probably so, 
if one measures that role by the level of 
control exercised over the catalog. 
Nevertheless, catalogers and indexers will 
continue the important work of providing 
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intellectually assigned terms (subject 
headings or descriptors) and classification 
numbers, without which the clustering of 
subject-rich attributes for better search re- 
trieval would not be as effective. 

In closing, let us refer to one of the 
authors whose work was described in this 
survey. D. J. Foskett says that the father of 
modern library science, Ranganathan, "al- 
ways insisted that the history of library 
classification is a history of breaking rigid- 
it)'" (Foskett 1991, 50). If we are to achieve 
our mission (every reader his book, every 
book its reader, save the time of the 
reader!), then the rigidity of controlled vo- 
cabularies and the rigidity of sophisticated 
Boolean strategies must be broken. This 
review of the subject access literature for 
1992 suggests that such efforts to empower 
the user, to allow for successful "self-service" 
subject searching, will be a primary focus for 
improvements in the coming decade. 
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The Year's Work in Collection 
Development, 1992 



Stephen Lehmann and James H. Spohrer 



Collection building returns to the forefront in many of 1992 s notable articles 
on collection development, Otiwr key topics include selection policies, 
cooperative activities, and collection evaluation, as well as concerns about 
organization and stajftng. Several important contributions on budget and 



One positive recurring feature in 
many of 1992 's articles on collection 
development is the affirmation of the 
centrality and immediacy of collections to 
libraries* missions. After a period of 
promulgating "access, not ownership," 
administrators and librarians alike at last 
seem to realize that implicit in this notion 
is the requirement that some library 
somewhere must actually own and cata- 
log a given item before remote or second- 
ary' access is possible. Monroe set the 
tone for this welcome assertiveness by 
casting his own "Year's Work in Collection 
Development" as essentially a battle be- 
tween these two competing views for li- 
braries' souls and budgets. It is refreshing 
to see Mosher, in his foreword to Branin's 
collection of conference proceedings, 
take a resolutely positive view of develop- 
ments in collection management over the 
past fifteen years and to see in Branin's 
own historical introduction a further 
validation of the concepts that the Collec- 
tion Development and Management In- 
stitutes have embodied. Lynch argues 
from the perspective of the "director who 



is very interested in building on-site col- 
lections for the use of students and 
scholars now and in the future" and is not 
timid in asserting both the "primacy of 
the collections" and the need for "think- 
ing comprehensively" about their devel- 
opment. Hayes speaks to the need for 
continued collecting of printed publica- 
tions, in addition to reciting the usual 
litany of electronic formats. 

Some of the same collection-affirming 
themes recur in the "Issues & Trends Doc- 
ument," introduced in a separate posting 
on the collection development iistserv 
COLLDV-L. (Electronic copies of the doc- 
ument are available upon request to the 
List. To subscribe to COLLDV-L send the 
command SUBSCRIBE COLLDV-L 
YOUR FIRST NAME YOUR LAST NAME 
to kstserv@uscvm or listserv@vm.usc.edu.) 
It calls for a redefinition of the traditional 
role of collection development specialists 
to include responsibility for mapping the 
shift from printed to electronic media, yet 
it also casts cooperative collecting in a 
more realistic light by exposing the inher- 
ent contradiction of a national strategy 
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carried out by agents whose collecting 
needs and interests remain stubbornly 
local. In twelve sections it covers topics 
such as budgets, new technologies, recruit- 
ment and education, censorship, new or- 
ganizational models, preservation, copy- 
right, and special collections. "Issues & 
Trends" is similarly realistic in predicting 
that, in the absence of national or inter- 
national coordination, "collections will be- 
come increasingly homogeneous [,] and 
many valuable resources that give a collec- 
tion character ... will cease to be acquired 
or supported as everyone moves toward a 
'core' collecting strategy." 

Osburn and Atidnson's Collection De- 
velopment: A New Treatise brings together 
a number of important voices that focus on 
most of the principal collecting issues of 
the day. Broadus sketches the history of 
collection development from its begin- 
nings, hut concentrates principally on fa- 
miliar chapters from the history of Ameri- 
can librarianship. Atkinson (1991) updates 
the arguments to consider the impact of 
the technical revolution in information 
processing and telecommunications, argu- 
ing for a highly specific calculus of inte- 
grated functional considerations ("combi- 
nation, locality, temporality, and focus") as 
the core criteria for modern collecting 
strategies. Farrell on "Policy and Planning" 
retreats from the high ground of local col- 
lecting strength to assert that in these 
straitened times "collections no longer 
stand on their own; they can no longer be 
assumed as an unqualified given." Finally, 
Ryan reasserts the universality of "Special 
Collections" in a forward-looking piece 
that examines key aspects of their acquisi- 
tion and handling. 

Vickery reiterates the importance of 
collection building in his own review of the 
1991 literature: "local collections still need 
to be built and maintained to meet the 
needs of readers." In this excellent sum- 
mary he touches on many aspects of collec- 
tion development that have fallen out of 
favor in the rush to deliver documents 
rather than acquire them: gifts and ex- 
changes, education for the booktrade, and 
collection evaluation. 

The importance of foreign scholarship 
to American librarianship is underscored 



by the the proceedings of the second West- 
em European Specialists International 
Conference held in Florence in 1988. 
Edited by Assunta Pisani and published as 
Eum-Ltbrarianship, it includes a wide 
variety of papers on libraries, research 
centers, publishing, and access to informa- 
tion in Western Europe and focuses atten- 
tion on the need for transatlantic coopera- 
tion in the building and nurturing of 
research collections on Western European 
subjects. 

Selection/Collecting Policies 

Hazens (1991) thorough and convincing 
review of theoretical models for selection 
offers surprising insights into the practical 
consequences of collection building in 
U.S. research libraries. He accurately 
depicts the interdependence es between li- 
braries and the institutions they serve and 
contrasts this mutual dependence with the 
discipline-oriented decision-making pro- 
cess that informs most individual collec- 
tion management decisions and that might 
be at odds with hierarchical and formalistic 
institutional values. He also demonstrates 
a disarming resignation in the face of the 
chaos that characterizes the continuing de- 
bate over selection theory. 

Reed-Scott (1991), on the other hand, 
sounds a resolute note in favor of system- 
atic collection building through the use of 
expert systems, though her criteria for the 
success of such systems seem heavily 
weighted toward administrative rather 
than collecting ends. 

Bryant and Van Deventer s views on the 
importance and practice of retrospective 
collecting constitute a helpful guide to this 
recendy neglected subject. Bucknall re- 
views gathering plans and provides a useful 
synopsis of their types and functions. For- 
eign collecting, particularly current and 
future trends in U.S. research libraries, is 
ably reviewed by Pritchard, who proposes 
a six-step plan to address the insufficien- 
cies of present practices. Mosher offers 
practical insights and guidance to subject 
specialists engaged in collection review for 
preservation, storage, and deselection. 

For a number of years the issue of ac- 
quiring translations into languages other 
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than English has been a matter of concern 
for members of consortia such as the Re- 
search Libraries Group (RLG), the Asso- 
ciation of Research Libraries (ARL), and 
the Center for Research Libraries (CRL). 
Leibold and Brownson provide a new twist 
on the theme with a lucid article on trans- 
lation studies as a valid collecting discipline 
in U.S. research libraries. They include a 
helpful appendix of selection guidelines 
for such collections. Hodge compares the 
initial and ultimate costs of acquiring non- 
bound monographs in academic libraries 
and concludes that there are sound fiscal 
and curatorial arguments for preferring 
paperbacks in many instances, an idea that 
Silverman and Speiser also endorse as a 
part of their "preventive conservation 
strategy." Atkinson (B) provides a fascinat- 
ing overview of the issues and practical 
considerations surrounding the collecting 
of Australian belles-lettres materials and a 
call to action for collections work in that 
hitherto neglected field among North 
American research libraries. 

Two studies deal with book reviews as 
they influence the selection process. 
Serebnick finds a high correlation between 
the frequency of published reviews about 
small press titles and their acquisition by 
OCLC member libraries. She further in- 
fers that vendors depend upon evaluative 
reviews to select tides for their approval 
plan customers. Leavy evaluates Choice's 
"outstanding academic books" feature as a 
selection mechanism in terms of its corre- 
lation to scholarly reviews in other sources 
and concludes that the feature is at best an 
insufficient tool for identifying core uni- 
verses of appropriate materials for very 
discriminating college libraries. The ac- 
curacy of this view and Leavy's evaluative 
techniques are questioned in a letter from 
the Choice editorial board in a subsequent 
issue of the same journal. 

Three articles and a collection of policy 
statements remind us of political and cul- 
tural issues that inform selection. Dit- 
temore s case study of social sciences col- 
lecting at Tulane University surveys the 
transfer of responsibility for collection 
building from faculty to librarians and ex- 
amines its effect on the nature and direc- 
tion of collecting. Manoff discusses the 



role of collection development in the de- 
bate over cultural diversity, reiterating the 
classical arguments for broadminded and 
inclusive collecting policies and drawing 
attention to the power that librarians wield 
so invisibly and yet so decisively when they 
build collections. Dodson reviews the his- 
tory of Afro-American collecting in the 
United States and documents the steps 
being taken to broaden the availability of 
bibliographic information from the chief 
collections of resources. Women's Studies 
Collection Development Policies, a project 
of the Women's Studies Section of ACRL, 
consists of sixteen highly individualized in- 
stitutional collection policies. Varying in 
length, they represent a broad spectrum of 
specialized collecting interests and collect- 
ing levels. 

Cooperation 

Although the 1991 "Year's Work" did not 
include a section on cooperation, this sub- 
ject received considerable attention in 
1992. Branin, in his fine survey (1991), 
asserts that "only modest successes can be 
identified" in the short history of coopera- 
tive collection development. The political 
will to cooperate is weak in the face of the 
powerful demand for local autonomy, and, 
according to Branin, "the decentralized, 
free market, and ad hoc approach to infor- 
mation provision that has characterized 
the information environment in this 
country will likely continue." On the 
national level, the RLG model constitutes 
a workable structure because it accepts the 
primacy of current local practices and 
rationalizes them only to the extent that 
they are identified, formalized, and publi- 
cized. Hacken found that— although selec- 
tors were, according to the 1985 RLG 
Conoco Study, willing to rely on other li- 
braries for a significant amount of mate- 
rial — "[experience since the Conoco 
Study has shown that the consortium 
serves its members best when each mem- 
ber acquires materials primarily according 
to local needs." Ferguson (A) is no less 
aware of the limitations of Conspectus- 
based cooperative efforts, but he offers 
several proposals for future action. Among 
them is the concept of the "cooperative 
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collecting responsibility (CCR)" as a struc- 
ture for cooperation among a small num- 
ber of libraries in fields in which they are 
strong and have a high level of interest, in 
contrast to the familiar "primary collection 
responsibility (PCR)," which tends to focus 
on marginal areas. Ferguson also argues 
that cooperative efforts will only succeed 
when libraries bring faculty and adminis- 
tration into the process. Keller (B), too, 
makes a number of useful suggestions for 
more effective cooperation. Among them: 
adjusting measures of cost effectiveness, 
"at least at the start, to make possible new 
cooperation"; emphasizing regional activi- 
ties (leaving national schemes to the 
largest libraries); developing one national 
bibliographic database; and establishing a 
representative body that includes libraries 
of all sizes and types "to keep the process 
of cooperation moving." In a paper given 
at CRL, Keller (A) goes on to chart the 
decline of foreign acquisitions in U.S. li- 
braries. Focusing especially on the roie of 
CRL, he urges the implementation of a 
multifaceted national collections policy 
that borrows from aspects of both a dis- 
tributed and a centralized model. Boyian, 
speaking from his experience as director of 
collection resources at CRL, describes its 
attempts to integrate its programs into 
local efforts, although he reports only 
"mixed success." 

Most studies of cooperative efforts de- 
scribe specific programs, ranging from 
local to international. Erickson shows how 
three libraries in North Dakota have 
developed a title-by-tide selection system 
to minimize duplication, using Choice as a 
shared base. The conditions that favor such 
close cooperation: close physical proximity 
(one to four miles), minimal turnaround 
time for interlibrary loan, clear com- 
plementarity among the collections, and a 
willingness on the part of each participat- 
ing library to relinquish its autonomy. 
Medina describes the history and structure 
of the Network of Alabama Academic Li- 
braries, which was created in 1984 and by 
1990-91 was granting $835,014 to mem- 
ber libraries for acquisitions within a 
cooperative framework. Brown surveys a 
range of cooperative projects in Illinois, 
while Kilton focuses on that state's "pool 



fund," which disburses $120,000 annually 
to academic libraries for collections ac- 
quired in a cooperative program. Kilton 
also provides an overview of related activi- 
ties in other states. Other accounts of 
statewide cooperative collection develop- 
ment programs are given by Moore (a 
forthright account of disappointed expec- 
tations in Washington), Soete and Witten- 
borg (California), and Stephens (Alaska). 
Rousseau et al. describe cooperative ef- 
forts among university libraries in Quebec 
Province working within the framework of 
the Conspectus. State and regional consor- 
tia, according to an ARL SPEC Kit on "the 
emerging virtual research library," also 
form the basis for most cooperative 
development or purchase of electronic 
files and hardware, arrangements in which 
61% of the responding libraries partici- 
pate. 

The first steps toward cooperative col- 
lection development on a national scale in 
Australia — a commitment by major librar- 
ies to the concept of a Distributed National 
Collection (DNC) and to participation in 
an Australian Conspectus — were recom- 
mended at the Australian Libraries Sum- 
mit in 1988. Waters addresses some 
concerns, especially regarding the Con- 
spectus, but looks to the time when the 
DNC might be "managed cooperatively as 
though it were a single large collection." 
The Scandia Plan was an ambitious four- 
country Scandinavian cooperative acquisi- 
tions program that began in 1956 and was 
finally dissolved in 1980. Among the rea- 
sons for its failure, according to Han- 
nesd6ttir, were its primary commitment to 
collecting peripheral material (the same 
criticism has been made of RLG's "primary 
collection responsibility" concept) and the 
lack of centralized administrative support. 
The exchange of materials is one of the 
earliest forms of systematized cooperative 
behavior among libraries, and Otike pro- 
vides a salutary reminder of its continuing 
importance to developing countries. 

Assessment and Evaluation 

However empirical their approach, most 
articles on assessment methodologies con- 
firm Ross Atkinson's dictum (1992, 354): 
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"Bibliography has always been a mutable, 
obscure, ambiguous, messy pursuit, and 
those of us who practice it must accept that 
the instruments we create to help us man- 
age our work will necessarily reflect those 
qualities." One is reminded also of Paul 
Mosher's corollary postulation (1984, 214) 
that a multiplicity of evaluative instru- 
ments will result in more useful results 
than any single methodology. 

Overviews 

Henige's (1991) taxonomy of values (iden- 
tified as utilitarian, comparative, cumula- 
tive, and access) organizes the criteria that 
determine the effectiveness of collections. 
The details of his model are sometimes 
helpful, sometimes arguable, but one wel- 
comes his attempt to provide a conceptual 
framework for evaluating collections. 
Henige dismisses systematic and macro- 
level collection assessment as "a practical 
impossibility," which he contrasts to eval- 
uation that is "a daily, reflexive activity by 
selectors and users engaged in an ongoing 
dialectic." Instead of seeing these catego- 
ries as mutually exclusive, one might argue 
instead that the first is a natural and nec- 
essary extension of the second. MacEwan 
(A) reviews the range of specific assess- 
ment techniques, while Sanders focuses on 
the assessment capabilities of existing au- 
tomated tools such as OCLC/AMIGOS 
and online catalogs and on the characteris- 
tics of an "ideal system," among which she 
lists the ability to track and project costs, 
profile collections, and record in-house 
use. 

Collection-based Studies 

Applying existing methods of collection eval- 
uation to the field of Scandinavian literature, 
Olson finds them unreliable and/or uninfor- 
mative. He proposes instead computer 
analysis comparing holdings, sampling local 
holdings against holdings represented in the 
national bibliographic utilities, and "survey 
research" (checking lists of authors against 
local holdings). Olson stresses the impor- 
tance of focused assessment of collection 
subsets for meaningful results. Schaffner, 
Burke, and Reed-Scott provide a careful 



and persuasive case study of the power of 
automated collection analysis using the 
AMIGOS service to compare holdings in 
the libraries of the Boston Library Consor- 
tium. 

Conspectus-based Studies 

Renewing his attack on the Conspectus in 
a Journal of Academic Libmrianship "sym- 
posium," Henige (1992) criticizes the 
McGrath-Nuzzo study as another instance 
of Conspectus -inspired methodological 
sloppiness. In response, Ferguson (B) and 
Atkinson (A) counter the substantive argu- 
ments of Henige's original critique. 
Defending the qualitative, subjective na- 
ture of the Conspectus, they identify the 
critical problem as political, not methodo- 
logical: the failure of libraries to create a 
workable basis for genuine cooperative 
collection development. In other reactions 
to Henige, Janes, Hernon, and Schmidt 
urge greater attention to rigor, theory, and 
the rationale and purpose of research and 
data collection, while Davis and Saunders 
find a basis for the subjectivity of instru- 
ments such as the Conspectus in the theo- 
ries of Bayesian statistics. Wood and 
Strauch have compiled an entire volume 
devoted to the Conspectus. Although 
some of the pieces cover familiar ground, 
others make useful contributions to what 
has become a sizable literature. Coleman 
brings an insider's expertise to his discus- 
sion of the development of the Conspectus 
and Conspectus-related methodologies. 
The flexibility of the Conspectus is demon- 
strated by Bushing, who adapts this instru- 
ment to smaller libraries; by Underwood in 
his discussion of the supplemental guide- 
lines for music; and, finally, by specific 
assessment methodologies proposed by 
Siverson on the one hand (based on a close 
and differentiated bibliographic analysis) 
and by Palestrant and Carter (using cata- 
loging statistics and Lotus 1-2-3) on the 
other. Reed-Scott (1992), in a paper pre- 
sented to an audience of American and 
European librarians in Florence, ex- 
amines the Conspectus as an analytic 
tool for American collections in Western 
European studies and for U.S. -Eur- 
opean cooperative efforts. 
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Citation Studies 

In a creative application of the principles 
of citation analysis, Soehner, Wray, and 
Richards devised a methodology that 
matches references to a "landmark" cita- 
tion (traced in citation indexes) against a 
library's holdings. In emerging disciplines 
where few retrospective bibliographic 
sources exist, this method might substitute 
for list checking; its usefulness, " 
limited to journal-based 
Clair and Magrill analyzed citations in 
1,775 unpublished undergraduate papers. 
Finding similar citation patterns to those 
that exist in published scholarly research, 
they urge that collection managers give 
greater consideration to undergraduate 
use. Hurd's study reveals a high degree of 
rity in the work of campus 



and collections implications in a decentral- 



User Studies 

Brancolini provides an overview of user- 
centered collection evaluation techniques 
and reports on three surveys conducted at 
Indiana University. Bustion, Eltinge, and 
Harer measured use of a periodicals col- 
lection with a direct observation pro- 
cedure that they ultimately found prob- 
lematic and labor intensive. Also seeking 
alternatives to the circulation-based meas- 
ures of the infamous Pitt Report and its 
progeny, Selth, Roller, and Briscoe 
developed a n timber of strategies for quan- 
tifying in-house use (and point out that 
actual use is higher yet). Britten and Web- 
ster, by contrast, assume a high degree of 
correlation between circulation and use. 
They examine local MARC records of 
high-circulation tides and derive some 
characteristics of these titles, such as 
higher than expected circulation of older 
works in mathematics and physics. Espe- 
cially popular subject areas were then 
searched in the OPACs of peer institutions 
for comparison and to identify potential 
desiderata. 

Nisonger's annotated bibliography of 
the recent literature on collection evalua- 



tion will greatly facilitate future work on 
this subject. 

Organization and Staffing 

New technologies, according to Dugali, 
pose serious challenges to our organiza- 
tional structures: libraries managed by 
principles devised a hundred years ago will 
not be able to adapt to the radical changes 
facing them. In his excellent historical and 
typological overview of staffing patterns 
for collection development, Pitschmann 
argues that collection development staff 
will need to work more closely with public 
services and systems departments than has 
previously been necessary. Libraries will 
have to develop ways for staff to communi- 
cate, plan, and make decisions diat cut 
across existing organizational lines, lest "a 
dual-track collection development pro- 
gram" (print and electronic) emerge. 
McCombs sees a "converge nt evol u tion " i n 
which the work of bibliographers will in- 
clude aspects of acquisitions and catalog- 
ing, while Johnson (B) encourages collec- 
tion managers to gain a better 
understanding of technological issues and 
to broaden the scope of their involvement 
across campus (as access to information 
becomes less centralized) and within the 
library. 

Local studies of the reorganization of 
collection development and acquisitions at 
the University of Iowa, Emory University, 
and the University of Louisville are ex- 
plored by Waehel and Shreeves, Jasper and 
Treadwell, and Niles (B), respectively. The 
impact of electronic technologies on inter- 
nal procedures in collection development 
is described by Cline, whose library imple- 
mented an online file to enable faculty to 
review newly received approval books and 
new title announcements, and by Sasse 
and Smith, who speculate about the re- 
sponsibilities of selectors and collection 
managers in an automated environment. 

An ARL SPEC Kit reports the results 
of a 1990 survey on performance appraisal 
of collection development librarians: in 
55% of the responding libraries, all selec- 
tors have other assignments in addition to 
collection development (reference, cata- 
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loging, etc.), while in the remaining 45% 
some selectors are full-time bibliographers 
(most commonly one to five). The "kit" 
includes the usual mix of in-house docu- 
ments (relating to performance criteria, 
performance review models, job descrip- 
tions, etc.). The "Selected Readings" lists, 
oddly, only one citation. 

Budget and Allocations 

The question of the adequacy of collection 
budgets has a disturbingly open-ended 
quality; surely any increase in available re- 
sources would trigger a not unrealistic es- 
calation of libraries' needs and desires for 
materials. On the other hand, from a j 
spective of many years of t 
ing power and dwit 
tion building, even a 
and an end to further personnel reductions 
seem like positive achievements. Carrigan 
speaks convincingly for the centraiity of 
collection building (quoting Metcalf): "the 
most important single task that any librar- 
ian can perform is to build up the collec- 
tions in his library *' Basing his thesis 

on proportional-use statistics, Carrjgan ar- 
gues for a reader-oriented methodology of 
allocating materials budgets and cites 
Metzs rebuttal to the arguments in favor 
of building collections for future hypothe- 
tical use. 

Wiemers ( 1991) writes of the "good bud- 
get" in ways that are more related to the 
process used to develop it than to the con- 
crete results it achieves in meeting collecting 

book budgets are allocated itTu.S. re- 
search libraries and suggests that there is 
an inherent validity in the variety of 
methods by which resource allocations are 
made. He draws an interesting parallel be- 
tween the competence required of a selec- 
tor who selects or rejects individual tides 
and that of the collection development of- 
ficer whose decisions about resource alto- 
cation must reflect an accurate under- 
standing of institutional needs and the 
comparative worthiness of competing 
claims. In a more quantitative vein, an 
interesting article by C. A. Lowry revisits 
the notion of book and serial allocation by 



formula and presents an impressive profile 
of presumed collecting needs derived from 
statistical analysis of academic programs, 
faculty staffing patterns, and enrollment. 

One of the most widely discussed arti- 
cles of 1992 that dealt with acquisition 
budgets comes not from a librarian but 
from a bookseller: Dorn reviews publish- 
ing trends in Europe and contrasts them 
pessimistically with U.S. libraries' fiscal 
capacity to continue collection building at 
traditional rates. He sees serious con- 
sequences for widely accepted means of 
collecting European materials such as ap- 
proval plans because they might eventually 
reach a point of diminishing or nonexistent 
returns for vendors. More important, the 
national capacity to build research collec- 
tions of great breadth and depth is progres- 
sively compromised as budgets shrink, and 
Dorn documents this alarming develop- 
ment particularly as it pertains to "grey 
literature" (items published and dis- 
tributed outside the normal commercial 
channels). 

Lynden proposes a number of strate- 
gies to stretch the collections budget. He 
sketches a series of useful criteria in serials 
cancellation decisions and collecting scope 
reductions, and takes a workmanlike ap- 
proach to the question of obtaining value 
from the collections investment, em- 
phasizing immediate use as the predomi- 
nant criterion in collection building. He 
also identifies a number of very practical 
fiscal strategies to achieve cumulative 
savings, such as creating foreign deposit 
accounts in vendor countries in order to 
pay invoices in the local currency. 

In an attempt to provide some empiri- 
cal evidence of the trends in monograph 
and serial expenditures in ARL and ACRL 
libraries, Budd examines the relevant 
statistical information provided by those 
organizations from 1985 to 1989. Although 
he cannot decisively demonstrate a nation- 
al trend away from growth in serials 
budgets at the expense of monographs, his 
data suggest that the price escalation for 
serials appears to have slowed and that the 
ratio of funding for monographs and serials 
has stabilized in the most recent period. 
GriebeFs excellent annual survey of collec- 
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tion budgets in German academic librar- 
ies, by contrast, documents an alarming 
erosion of support for monographic acqui- 
sitions. 

Finally, Ekoja reminds us that our con- 
cept of austerity might have little in com- 
mon with that being experienced by uni- 
versity libraries in developing countries. 
Beginning in 1982-83, journal subscrip- 
tions at the Usmanu Danfcdiyo University 
Library in Sokoto, Nigeria, declined from 
over 1,300 titles to fewer than fifty in 
1985-86, while the aquisition of overseas 
monographic purchases decreased from 
4,299 tides to just two titles over the same 
period. 

Electronic Present, 
Electronic Future 

Few issues in libraries generate as many 
divergent opinions as the long-term in- 
fluence of electronic technologies on col- 
lections. Publishing on this theme varies 
from discussions of familiar topics (e.g., 
selection tools) applied to the new context 
to very confident long-range prognostica- 
tions that appear either Utopian or dys- 
topian depending on one's point of view. 
Metz's discussion on collecting software 
and nonbibliographic databases stands at 
one end of this spectrum, and the articles 
by Barker, Fisher, Gherman, Kurzweil (A, 
B, C), Robinson, and Saffo, who assume a 
largely or even entirely paperless future 
and bravely flesh out the details, stand at 
the other. The complex issues arising from 
the relationship of new technologies to 
collections are presented in the Mellon 
Study, University Libraries and Scholarly 
Communication. This report includes 
chapters on electronic publishing, re- 
source sharing, and related economic and 
legal issues, with further implications 
offered by Ann Okerson s thoughtful "Syn- 
opsis." 

Without minimizing the complications 
of the high-tech option, Bailey urges 
librarians to exploit the opportunity 
offered by electronic journals to control 
serials costs. Racine, too, points to the 
"promise of widespread availability of elec- 
tronic texts," though in the next breath he 
acknowledges its elusiveness. Neverthe- 



less he identifies some practical matters 
regarding electronic journals that collec- 
tion development librarians must take into 
account as they move toward something 
that he rather ominously calls the "bionic 
library." He points out shortcomings and 
advantages of the electronic format and 
provides a useful discussion of the stages 
of development of text transmission and 
formatting standards that must evolve if 
the electronic journal is to realize its poten- 
tial. Hazen (1991) stresses the demands 
that different "mixes" of formats (elec- 
tronic and paper) in different disciplines 
will place on libraries, an issue also 
addressed by Dugall. 

The spring issue of Library Trends, 
"Electronic Information for the Humani- 
ties," includes eleven papers that raise is- 
sues such as the role of the library as pub- 
lisher of electronic texts (Sweedand); the 
complications relating to the storage, ar- 
chiving, and preservation of electronic 
journals (Stoller); and the impact of elec- 
tronic information technologies on various 
humanistic disciplines. Themes that 
emerge repeatedly include the high added 
cost incurred by electronic texts; the low 
priority given in the academic reward sys- 
tem to development of full-text databases; 
the likelihood of a wide mix of formats and 
technologies for a long time to come; the 
power of searchable, interactive text/ 
image/sound databases and of the ability to 
work in an integrative manner with vast 
numbers of texts electronically; the endur- 
ing advantages of paper-based publica- 
tions; and the problematic role of new 
electronic formats in scholarly com- 
munication and its implications for the li- 
brary in defining and maintaining the 
scholarly record. 

Shreeves reviews the selection criteria 
for electronic materials and describes 
those shared with print-on-paper publica- 
tions (e.g., quality of the information, rel- 
evance to local programs, and cost) and 
those factors unique to electronic formats 
(mark-up and tagging, access software, 
equipment platforms, and standardiza- 
tion). Increasingly, collection management 
and selection decisions will require that 
selectors be informed about these "techni- 
cal" areas. Shreeves also points out that the 
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technology of information provision is 
changing faster than the social and cultural 
context in which humanistic scholarship 
occurs. This important observation is fun- 
damentally a political one: whose research 
will the library be supporting with these 
very costly resources? Shreeves asserts 
that the availability of electronic texts has 
yet to influence the kind of research being 
undertaken in most humanistic disciplines, 
and he urges librarians to "act as facil- 
itators providing scholars with the re- 
sources necessary to develop and test 
new models." 

To close, it seems appropriate to con- 
sider how new electronic formats will dis- 
seminate information and scholarship 
about collection development itself. In the 
last two years we have seen a remarkable 
proliferation of listservs and other elec- 
tronic media dealing with issues relating to 
collection management. Which of these 
new tools should be used as a source for 
articles such as this? This years review 
cites for the first time a document that was 
distributed primarily electronically. Al- 
though much of what these electronic 
forums presently convey is ephemeral and 
does not meet the traditional require- 
ments of scholarly publishing, they repre- 
sent a new genre of communication made 
possible by new technologies, and they will 
become important resources in defining 
and shaping collection development as we 
chart it annually in this review. 
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A Widening Circle: Preservation 
Literature Review, 1 992 

Jeanne M. Drewes 

If one of the goals of preservation professionals is the integration of preser- 
vation strategies within the rest of the organization, then 1992 showed 
movement toward that goal. The number of preservation-related articles that 
appeared in the general literature shows this developing integration. The 
trend toward further experimentation and testing of new technology gives 
every indication of continuing. More and more expertise will he required to 
keep current as technologies change. Complicated issues continue to expand 
as preservation tries to keep up with the changingface of technology, while 
still pursuing new solutions to ever-present problems. 



If one of the goals of preservation pro- 
fessionals is the integration of preserva- 
tion strategies within the rest of the or- 
ganization, then 1992 showed movement 
toward that goal. The number of preser- 
vation-related articles that appeared in 
the general literature shows this develop- 
ing integration. While much preservation 
activity continues to be reported in the 
primary preservation publications— 

cate, Conservation Administration News, 
New Library Scene, and Restaurator — 
preservation issues also are being cov- 
ered in other specialty publications such 
as CD-ROM Librarian and Online and in 
publications for archivists such as Ar- 
chives and Museum Informatics as the 
focus of preservation expands. This bibli- 
ography covers the issues of preservation 
in a broad spectrum of publications but 
does not cite highly technical literature or 
the regular series and columns in the 
strictly preservation publications, such as 
DeCandido's "Out of the Question" in 
Conservation Adminstration News or 



Parisi's "Presidents Column" in New Li- 
brary Scene. Both English and foreign- 
language publications are cited, but all 
titles are given in English. In some cases 
citations have been given for excerpts and 
for fall reports. This is a conscious dupli- 
cation to allow easier access when a re- 
port might not be readily available; it also 
emphasizes the broadening publication 
circles of preservation topics. 

The number of preservation-related ar- 
ticles in diverse publications reveals two 
trends. On the one hand, preservation is- 
sues are becoming more broadly recog- 
nized within other library functions. For 
example, there is a connection between 
bibliographic instruction and preservation, 
and security of computer hardware and 
software is a preservation concern, as is 
determining criteria for archiving elec- 
tronic mail. The breadth of preservation 

librarians who see preservation as part of 
their job. On the other hand, preservation 
professionals are recognizing the converg- 
ing preservation issues of archives, 
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museums, and libraries. As preservation 
issues become more and more complex, 
the need for wider and wider circles of 
information sharing is evident. Preserva- 
tion professionals need to have a foot in 
preservation while still having a foot in 
archives, or public services, or electronic 
media development, or a variety of other 
areas. The interrelatedness of many issues 
as they affect various formats makes it dif- 
ficult to easily segment areas of interest. 
For this reason no arbitary division has 
been made in this article, as is usually 
done. 

Preservation is a maturing profession as 
evidenced by the broadening base and by 
its broadening recognition as seen in the 
literature. The number of articles on 
people and programs in the more general 
literature (Andreae, Brilliant, Burgess, 
Deitch) supports Patterson's opinion of 
preservation as "growing and far-flung," as 
he states in his Conservation Adminstra- 
tion News fiftieth issue anniversary edi- 
torial (July 1992). It should also be noted 
that New Library Scene celebrated ten 
years of publishing in 1992. A number of 
"history" publications (Cushman, Ogden, 
Slide) further show the maturation of the 
profession. 

It was a year of growing publication 
activity for the Commission on Preserva- 
tion and Access. Nearly all topics of preser- 
vation were covered in one publication or 
another, from international cooperation, to 
microfilming, to digital technology as a 
preservation solution and as a preservation 
concern. A distinguishing characteristic of 
this year's literature is the large number of 
articles that deal with foreign preservation 
programs. In addition to the Commission 
publications on international preservation 
cooperation, there was a wide variety of 
articles about foreign preservation efforts 
including those in Cambodia, Russia, and 
China (Chepesiuk, Dobouloz, Shapkina, 
Thouin). Canada continues to move ahead 
on a national plan (Advisory Committee). 

In looking at previous years of LRTS 
review articles, a number of interesting 
connections appear. It was in 1979 that 
"Preservation" was first included in a re- 
view article title, with collection develop- 
ment. 1992 saw a number of articles show- 



ing the meshing of collection development 
with preservation (Child, Clareson, 
Cunningham-Kruppa, Dannelly, Heit- 
shu). These articles were based on a 1991 
AMIGOS conference. The Collection 
Building Reader has a chapter on preser- 
vation issues by Byrnes. The 1979 LRTS 
review article covered the White House 
Conference on Library and Information 
Services (WHCLIS). At that time preser- 
vation did not find expression in WHCLIS 
recommendations; the 1991 WHCLIS 
conference had three preservation recom- 
mendations as enumerated in Schnare's 
article. 

The NEH funding for preservation be- 
gan in 1980 to "save endangered humani- 
ties resources." 1992 saw several evalua- 
tive articles about continuing government 
programs: DeCandido on NEH, Suther- 
land on Title II-C grants, and a report on 
the needs of the National Education Li- 
brary (Morra). 

It was in 1982 that preservation was 
established enough to warrant a LRTS re- 
view article of its own. Then, deacidifica- 
tion was looked at as the hoped-for solu- 
tion; current articles relate the "how" of 
institutions progressing toward deacidifi- 
cation as just one aspect of an overall pres- 
ervation program (Barbe, CIC Task Force, 
Jones, Pacey, Sparks). Toxicity, en- 
vironmental safety, and the effect of pro- 
cessing on materials continue to be a con- 
cern. Helen Burgess, in an interview with 
Canadian Library Journal, clarifies the 
Canadian studies being done on the three 
major commercial companies, Richard 
Smith's Wei T'o, DEZ by Akzo, and FMC 
(which produces MG3). The completed 
studies should be very useful in determin- 
ing the best results from each of these 
products, which react differently to differ- 
ent bindings, papers, and adhesives. There 
are a number of articles about surveys for 
determining brittleness and pH content of 
paper (Akio, Nickerson). 

A review of review articles also shows 
that much of the effort given in the earlier 
years toward establishing permanent 
paper requirements has paid off. Fewer 
articles address this once pressing need as 
more publishers switch to alkaline paper 
(Coutaz, Slavin, Wayne). The hot eommer- 
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rial bindery issue of rounded versus flat- 
backed binding carried over as an issue 
from last year (Fairfield, Larsen), and no 
definitive answer is in sight 

The majority of articles in the first five 
years of preservation review focused on 
programs, the '"how we do it here" article; 
in 1992 there is less emphasis in this area 
(Anglim, Cook, Cooke, Rhys-Lewis, 
Sedinger, Thouin). In 1992 the articles 
might provide fewer ideas but show the 
continued expansion of preservation in 
more types of libraries. The American As- 
sociation of Law Libraries (AALL) recent- 
ly completed a preservation policy ("Pres- 
ervation treatment . . ."). The sharing of 
treatment techniques remains a constant 
topic from the earliest articles to the pre- 
sent (Koesder, Palmisano-Drucker, Stran- 
ger, vonVVickt). The ideas on pest control 
using environmentally safe materials are 
particularly interesting. Disasters, an ever- 
present danger, remain an important issue 
for articles and books (Balloffet, Buder, Fort- 
son, Gertz, Shapkina). Nonbook formats ex- 
pand the necessary disaster-recovery tech- 
niques (Henrich, Nash). There were a 
number of interesting articles on the issues 
of security/mutilation (Adewoye, Hunts- 
berry, Schumm). Preserving collections 
from theft and mutilation has come to in- 
clude concern for theft of computer hard- 
ware and problematic viruses affecting 
software (Flanders). 

The new edition of the RLG Preserva- 
tion Microfilming Handbook is an impor- 
tant addition to the literature. Well organ- 
ized, it is a useful guide for beginning 
microfilming programs as well as a helpful 
reference tool for established ones. 
Rouyer clarifies several microform issues; 
the new standards for film storage point up 
the correlation between relative humidity 
and temperature and silver-coated film as 
a standard. Kesse's survey of micropublish- 
ers is both reassuring and troubling. While 
for-profit microfilm generally meets pre- 
servation microfilming standards, there 
are also questions concerning ownership 
of "masters." 

The strong showing of nonbook format 
articles shows a trend that continues to 
develop. Magnetic media, audiotape, and 
moving pictures are all areas of continuing 



preservation research. While paper re- 
mains a major focus, other materials also 
beset by the hands of time and misuse are 
receiving more and more attention. But 
the use of technology to assist in preserva- 
tion operations also appears in the litera- 
ture. Valauskas explains how the Biblioteka 
Akademii Nauk used Macintosh software 
to create a tracking system for the fire- and 
water-damaged books left from the 1988 
fire. Davis describes a software package 
written specifically for conservation track- 
ing. 

Bouley's article on the testing of CD- 
ROM for archival use points up the need 
for preservation librarians to become more 
knowledgeable about technology and to 
learn to evaluate the various studies that 
have been published. Bouley clarifies in- 
formation about tests for durability, stress 
resistance, and longevity. While the major 
publication describing the Cornell/ 
Xerox/CPA digital image project was from 
the Commission on Preservation and 
Access, partial reprints were also available 
in The Electronic Library and in the Quar- 
terly Bulletin of tlw International Associa- 
tion of Agricultural Information Special- 
ists, as well as inclusion in the Advances in 
Preservation and Access, volume I, by 
Meckler. The wide distribution of reports 
on this project highlight its import. The 
value of creating machine-readable images 
that can also give excellent paper copy is 
becoming apparent. Waters has two Com- 
mission publications that explain the Yale 
"digitizing images from microfilm" proj- 
ect. Even while projects are attempting to 
save rare paper materials by storing the 
images on CD-ROM, archives and librar- 
ies alike are beset with the question of how 
stable CD-ROMs really are. 

Magnetic media continue to pose pres- 
ervation problems that are unique to the 
form itself. The necessary preservation 
methods for magnetic tape include such 
strategies as refreshing files and upgrading 
the files to newer software as it becomes 
available. 

The loss of valuable research material 
from less formal electronic files, such as 
bulletin boards and electronic mail, poses 
yet another legal issue beyond the still per- 
plexing copyright issue for preservation 
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microfilming (Oakley). The ephemeral na- 
ture of electronic mail poses problems 
even while its use is making more widely 
available the proceedings from confer- 
ences. One example is the Library of Con- 
gress "Workshop on Electronic Texts" 
available by FTP from seql.loc.gov. 

Copyright issues continue to be a topic 
of discussion in the preservation literature. 
The projects that are converting paper to 
digital or image media are for the most part 
using materials that are not copyrighted. 
Still, the issue of the price of copyright in 
a digital medium continues to puzzle the 
community. The bringing together of 
various groups, all with a preservation con- 
cern, is a trend that will doubtless continue 
as more and more preservation activities 
include new technologies. The need to 
address the preservation of a variety of 
electronic media is being recognized more 
strongly as seen in the literature. This ex- 
pansion of preservation's charge and chal- 
lenge reflects a maturing profession. Such 
issues as quality versus quantity, searcha- 
ble texts versus image, the wide variety of 
library formats including motion pictures, 
sound recording, and pictorial collections 
suggest the difficulties in expanding the 
charge far beyond the book. The need to 
duplicate fragile materials without harm- 
ing them is yet another issue as informa- 
tion is converted from paper to electronic 
or micro format. As more and more people 
learn to access the various systems, 
demand for files wiil continue to grow. 
Indexing and text versus image are issues 
as well. The NAPA report on archives of 
the future also addressed the issue of elec- 
tronic databases (National Academy, 
Sprehe). 

The large number of published confer- 
ence proceedings helps to disseminate in- 
formation among the various groups work- 
ing on preservation projects. The trend 
toward further experimentation and test- 
ing of the "new technology" (I wonder how 
long we can continue to use that term) 
gives every indication of continuing. More 
and more expertise will be required to 
keep current as technologies change. The 
complicated issues continue to expand as 
preservation tries to keep up with the 
changing face of technology, while still 



pursuing new solutions to ever-present 
problems. The circle grows. 
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The Anabasis from Analog to 
Digital Escalates: The Year's 
Work in the Reproduction of 
Library Materials, 1992 

Thomas A. Bourke 



Issties relating to the reproduction of library materials have now proliferated 
far beyond the traditional practices of microfilming and photocopying. 
Traditional activities in the reproduction of library materials in the areas of 
microfilm and electrostatic photocopying continue to be brisk, but new 
electronic applications long technologically possible are becoming more 
economically feasible and are making their own distinctive niche in the field 
of document publication, reproduction, and delivery. The impact that the 
new technology will have on the old promises to be enormous, The role of 
hybrid technologies for the reproduction of library materials in the digital 
age has yet to be clarified. The increasing use of electronic imaging will not 
mean the displacement of older micrographic and paper-based document 
reproduction and delivery services. Rather, an increasing dependence upon 
electronic digital imaging wilt continue for current material that is more 
heavily in demand. 



As was aptly pointed out in last year's 
review article on the reproduction of li- 
brary materials (Pearson), the issues re- 
lating to the reproduction of library mate- 
rials have now proliferated far beyond the 
traditional practices of microfilming and 
photocopying. It has now become an an- 
nual refrain on the part of the contribu- 
tors to this series of year's work review 
articles to bemoan how difficult it is to 
establish the boundaries for selecting 
topics to cover and citations to list. This 
contributor and this article are no excep- 
tion. Indeed, there is increasing depend- 
ence upon digital electronic imaging with 
applications in optical scanning of pre- 



viously published print and microform 
material, original electronic publishing, 
and "just-in-time" document delivery. 
There are also myriad related copyright 
conundm. New applications of electronic- 
imaging are often at the expense of tradi- 
tional analog media such as print, micro- 
film, and photocopy. Recent rapid de- 
velopments in this dynamic area make 
this article especially difficult to contain 
within reasonable bounds. 

Therefore, certain limitations have 
been stricdy applied. Only items with an 
imprint date in 1992, including selected 
reprints, or describing 1992 activities and 
issued in early 1993 have been included. 



Thomas A. BOURKE is Chief, Microforms Division, The New York Public Library. Invited paper 
received and accepted for publication March 1, 1993. 
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Items relating to the reproduction of li- 
brary materials by (1) the reformatting of 
previously issued material in either micro- 
form or electronic format or (2) original 
publication in electronic digital format 
offering remote access on a network 
and/or electronic document delivery are 
included. Items about copyright issues in 
document delivery and library photocopy- 
ing and about licensing agreements for 
electronic media are included. Items de- 
scribing the uses of electronic imaging pri- 
marily for library technical services or ref- 
erence, or for commercial and industrial 
purposes, are excluded. News items about 
library preservation projects using micro- 
graphic or electronic imaging technologies 
are included. American National Stand- 
ards Institute and Association for Informa- 
tion and Image Management standards 
and articles about standards are included 
if they are relevant to the uses of micro - 
graphic and electronic imaging technology 
For the reproduction of library materials 
within the scope of this article. Standards 
relating primarily to commercial and in- 
dustrial purposes are excluded. Product 
announcements are also excluded. No 
limitations have been imposed as to place 
of publication or the research or nonre- 
search orientation of the forum in which 
published. Naturally, as is to be expected 
of an annual review article prepared under 
a tight deadline, some relevant material 
has doubtlessly been overlooked, for which 
apologies are offered in advance to any 
authors who might feel offended. 

This past year was marked by an ex- 
traordinary interest in the potential of 
electronic imaging for original publishing, 
networking document delivery on de- 
mand, and the digital reformatting of both 
source document material and micro- 
forms. The glamor surrounding electronic 
publishing has impelled Ann Okerson, 
director of the Office of Scientific and Aca- 
demic Publishing at the Association of Re- 
search Libraries (ARL), to dub it the 
"1990s debutante" (Okerson 1992B) and 
to extoll its potential in allowing academia 
to take back the fruits of its own research 
from the traditional publishing industry 
and publish them itself in the future in 
electronic format on the emerging net- 



work. Increasingly there is interest in ex- 
amining new economic models for net- 
worked information. 

Electronic Publishing 

In addition to Okerson's work, the poten- 
tial for scholarly publishing of electronic 
journals on the emerging network has 
been discussed by Arms, Bailey (1992B), 
Barschall, Boss, B. Buder, Lynch, and 
Young. Economic factors pertaining to this 
new form of electronic publishing have 
received extensive treatment. Bailey 
(1992A) has described the Coalition for 
Networked Informations Acquisition-on- 
Demand model. Both Getz and Grycz 
have presented an economic view of elec- 
tronic publishing. Kutz has treated the 
touchy issue of whether readers should 
contribute to the cost of scholarly elec- 
tronic journals, while Lyman has examined 
whether electronic publishing over the 
network will reduce the cost of scholarly 
information when compared with tradi- 
tional paper subscriptions. Peters has ex- 
amined the making of a market for net- 
worked information and a proposed 
program for licensing electronic uses. This 
program, designed by the Coalition for 
Networked Information, is known as 
Rights for Electronic Access to and 
Delivery of Information (READ!). This 
READI program is intended to facilitate a 
contractual arrangement between sub- 
scribers, publishers and copyright holders 
covering the use of material in electronic 
format. 

Copyright, Photocopying, 
and Document Delivery 

The increasing use of electronic publishing 
has intensified the longstanding conflicts 
regarding the twin issues of copyright and 
document delivery. An editorial in Library 
Journal points out the tension between 
publishers and librarians on projected uses 
of the National Research and Education 
Network (NREN) (Berry). It points out 
the difference of opinion between those 
such as Peters, who favors marketplace 
agreements to protect copyright until 
technology can monitor NREN, and 
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Valauskas, whose article on the need of 
libraries to know their electronic rights 
maintains that libraries are the intellectual 
intermediaries of electronic information 
and have the fair use of it. 

Sustained pressure on the part of the 
Association of American Publishers (AAP) 
has been mounted in an effort to compel 
compliance from U.S. libraries with AAPs 
position on photocopying and document 
delivery, including payment of applicable 
royalties to the Copyright Clearance 
Center (Association of American Publish- 
ers 1992A, 1992B). AAP has been espe- 
cially concerned about the use of overseas 
sources for document delivery. In tandem 
with its position paper on cross-border 
document delivery, AAP has sent a direct 
mailing to "document delivery services 
that respect copyright." This mailing re- 
quests return of a questionnaire informing 
AAP of what percentage such services re- 
ceive from overseas sources and which 
sources are most often used. 

The acrimony between publishers and 
libraries over complicated copyright issues 
in a litigious environment was intensified 
in 1992. A suit brought by several scientific 
publishers charging that the copying done 
by Texaco, a profit-seeking company, can- 
not be justified under fair use under Sec- 
tion 107 of the Copyright Act of 1976 (17 
U.S.C. 107). Texaco was judged guilty of 
copyright infringement by copying scien- 
tific articles for internal use (American Ge- 
ophysical Union v. Texaco Inc., 802 F. 
Supp. 1 [SDNY 1992]). This suit followed 
a similar suit against Kinko's Graphics in 
1991 (Basic Books, Inc. v. Kinko's Graphics 
Corp., 758 F. Supp. 1522 [SDNY 1991]). 

The ramifications of these two deci- 
sions in support of the plaintiffs upon li- 
brary collection sharing, interlibrary loan, 
photocopying, and document delivery are 
not yet clear. Concern about copyright is- 
sues in the library community has 
heightened recendy. A detailed working 
paper prepared for the ARL addresses re- 
cent developments and future issues con- 
cerning copyright issues of concern to both 
libraries and universities (Crews). It cau- 
tions that libraries and universities must be 
careful not to read either the Kinko or 
Texaco decisions more broadly than neces- 



sary. It concludes that a careful analysis of 
these two decisions shows that fair use is 
alive and well and continues to offer signif- 
icant benefits for nonprofit educational 
purposes. 

However, it is becoming more evident 
that copyright holders and publishers are 
bringing pressure to bear upon photocopy- 
ing and document delivery operations in 
libraries. It is likely that library photocopy- 
ing services , inclu di ng profit- making docu- 
ment delivery services run by libraries, will 
be increasingly forced to pay royalties 
either directly to copyright holders or to 
reproduction rights organizations such as 
the Copyright Clearance Center in the 
United States or the Copyright Licensing 
Agency in the United Kingdom. Vendors 
of information in electronic format will be 
insisting upon site licensing agreements or 
metered copying. One publisher's view- 
point has been given by Campbell, which 
offers the incentive of reduced subscrip- 
tion costs to libraries due to increased pub- 
lisher revenue. Another publisher ex- 
amines a national site license agreement 
(Hunter). Peters, who is director of the 
Coalition for Networked Information, has 
discussed a proposed program for 
licensing electronic uses. A related "librar- 
ians' solution" proposes raising the cost of 
photocopying in order to increase the 
demand for private subscriptions, which 
"might [sic] result in publishers' decreas- 
ing library subscription prices" (Kingma). 
A glimmer of hope and sanity can be found 
in an attempt to arrive at a "trade-off be- 
tween articles on demand, site licenses, 
subscriptions, and other forms of article 
acquisition, based on both demand and 
supply characteristics" (Drake). 

Interest continues in improving inter- 
library loan operations, including photo- 
copying. Seaman has examined the prob- 
lem of unfulfilled OCLC Online Computer 
Library Center, Inc., lending and photo- 
copying requests. Belbenoit-Avich has 
discussed the French dependence on the 
British Library Document Supply Centre. 
The Association of Research Libraries 
Committee on Access to Information Re- 
sources issued a preliminary paper on max- 
imizing access and minimizing cost 
(Baker). It is based on a priority activity of 
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reconceptualizing inter-library loan and 
document delivery, employing technology 
to make it less labor intensive and identi- 
fying cost models for alternative configu- 
rations and delivery mechanisms. Chap- 
pell (1993) has discussed how James 
Madison University (JMU) has developed 
a pilot document delivery program as an 
alternative to ownership. The goal is to 
meet undergraduate literature needs with 
next-day delivery. Statistics kept include 
costs associated with READI, previously 
discussed in the section "Electronic Pub- 
lishing," and indicate that JMU is benefit- 
ing from READI. JMU absorbed READI 
costs in order not to affect other ILL bor- 



MlCROPUBLISHING 

Interest in commercial micropublishing 
seems to be waning. Perhaps after all these 
decades of intense interest and activity 
there is little new that can still be said. 
Publishing of current newspapers, serials, 
and patents in microform continues at a 
brisk pace. Several large, ongoing micro- 
form publishing projects are still under 
way. However, new product announce- 
ments in scholarly research material in mi- 
croform are few. Economic hardship be- 
sets library acquisition budgets now 
increasingly strained by the welter of elec- 
tronic products available. Retrospective 
research collections in microform have al- 
ways been discretionary purchases. When 
monies in library acquisitions budgets are 
tight, they tend not to sell well. Success 
stories of recent micropublishing projects 
covering Quebec (Carpentier), Europe 
(Goldman), and the Third World (Howell) 
appeared. 

The RLMS Micropublishing Com- 
mittee, formerly part of the Resources 
Section, published the results of a survey 
of microform packaging undertaken in 
1990 (Via). This survey addresses the con- 
cern that micropublishers might not nec- 
essarily be aware of the long-term impor- 
tance of microform packaging. Based on 
the results of the survey, it is a goal of the 
Micropublishing Committee to convince 
all publishers and librarians that packaging 
for storing permanent microform collec- 



tions be made of materials that conform to 
existing and future standards that specify 
the principal physical and chemical re- 
quirements for boxes, envelopes, and 
other enclosures. 

A survey of micropublishers commis- 
sioned by the Commission on Preservation 
and Access was issued (Kesse). The survey 
of micropublishers was based on a ques- 
tionnaire developed and pretested in 1990 
by the American Association of Law Li- 
braries under contract to the Commission 
on Preservation and Access. The report on 
the pretest originally submitted to the 
commission in September 1990 was re- 
printed in 1992 (Meredith). After the pre- 
test was completed, the commission con- 
tracted with the Research Libraries 
Group, Inc., to manage the full survey con- 
ducted in 1991 by Kesse's institution, the 
University of Florida. This survey is not 
primarily concerned with commercial mi- 
cropublishing as an industry but rather 
with the adherence of commercial micro- 
publishers to accepted standards for pres- 
ervation microfilming, an area in which 
there is still intense ongoing interest. 
However, one peripheral finding of the 
survey is that there are many micropub- 
lishers for whose products bibliographic 
records are currently listed in machine- 
readable databases but who have moved, 
sold all or portions of their businesses, or 
are no longer supplying microfilm copies 
from preservation or printing masters. 

Kesse's survey was driven by an appre- 
hension that the needs and requirements 
of commercial micropublishers to select 
materials that are marketable and to mi- 
crofilm them for sale at a competitive price 
are not necessarily compatible with the 
goals of preservation microfilming. The 
general findings of the survey are reassur- 
ing when comparing microfilm produced 
for profit and that produced specifically for 
preservation purposes. However, the sur- 
vey also shows that general adherence to 
preservation standards could be improved 
significantly by all types of micropublishers. 

Preservation Microfilming 

Two major technical works in preservation 
microfilming appeared. These are the 
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RLG Preservation Microfilming Hand- 
book and the fourth edition of Micro- 
graphic Film Technology (Elkington; Bar- 
toli). A personal case history of how to 
establish a preservation microfilming serv- 
ice was prepared by Zeitschik. Technical 
tips on preservation microfilming by an 
eminent expert were passed on (Dorfman 
1992A, B, C). Two pieces on the uses of 
color microforms appeared (Flowers; "Re- 
search on the Use of Color Microfilm"). 
Storage of microfilms was discussed by 
Unger. Rouyer addresses specific storage 
issues for silver gelatin microfilm concern- 
ing humidity control. Reactions by several 
experts to the 1991 final report of the 
Image Permanence Institute to the NEH 
Office of Preservation on the preservation 
of safety film were reported ("Science 
Panel Comments"). 

Descriptions of cooperative preserva- 
tion microfilming efforts have been given 
by Allison and by Clements. Uses of micro- 
film for scholarly research have appeared 
by Alston, J. Black, Davis, Izbicki, Lem- 
mon, and Pritchard. DeCandido has raised 
the touchy issue of whether NEH's control 
over criteria for selection of material of 
preservation microfilming is excessive to 
the point of raising First Amendment con- 
cerns. A field survey of preservation micro- 
filming activities around the world has 
been compiled for the Commission on 
Preservation and Access (Rutimann 1993). 

Micrographics Standards 

Several new standards authorized by the 
American National Standards Institute 
were released in 1992. Issues addressed 
included cores and spools for recording 
equipment, specifications for stability for 
silver gelatin and diazo microforms, a glos- 
sary of terms relating to stability, a new 
version of the standard for microfiche, rec- 
ommended practice for microfilming 
newspapers on 35mm roll film, and micro- 
film splices (American National Standards 
Institute 1992A-G). 

The issue of the permanence of images 
recorded on traditional library microforms 
has been heightened the last several years 
due to the publicity received by several 
research projects at the Image Per- 



manence Institute (IPI). An article by a 
noted micrographics expert and IPI re- 
search consultant addressed the status of 
permanence standards for imaging materi- 
als (Adelstein). In 1988 the term archival 
as paradigmatically used to mean "per- 
manent" was dropped from the old ANSI 
PH1.41 silver gelatin standard (Adelstein 
1991). It was replaced with the term sta- 
bility in ANSI IT9. 1-1988, now reissued as 
ANSI/NAPM 1T9.1-1992 (American Na- 
tional Standards Institute 1992D). The 
new measure of stability is life expectancy, 
or LE. This is a relative term, but of course 
silver gelatin is rated with a longer LE than 
its vesicular and diazo counterparts. The 
same criterion of LE is now also to be used 
for magnetic and optical media, thus en- 
tirely avoiding the label archival. 

Preservation Using 
Digital Scanning 

Preservation using digital scanning of pre- 
viously published text and images can be 
done using two methods: one is to directiy 
scan the original material and the other is 
to scan a microform image previously 
made from the original. It should be noted 
that there is a growing awareness that 
there is no essential conflict between 
analog microfilm and digital electronic im- 
aging. Rather, both can be used har- 
moniously in an overall holistic approach 
to the preservation of deteriorating origi- 
nal text and image. A hybrid approach to 
preservation has been advocated by three 
industry leaders from firms with expertise 
in both photographic microfilm and elec- 
tronic approaches to image capture and 
preservation, one at Eastman Kodak 
(Greco) and two at UMI (Fitzsimmons; 
Willis). Several articles addressed techni- 
cal considerations involved in scanning 
from microfilm (Broadhurst; Coleman; 
Hendley; Sturt; Wescott). 

Specific recommendations about the 
respective roles that both analog micro- 
filming and digital electronic imaging can 
play in the ongoing preservation efforts are 
given in a report by the Joint Task Force 
on Text and Image of the Commission on 
Preservation and Access (Preserving the 
Illustrated Text). It points out that high- 
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contrast black-and-white microfilm does 
not reproduce half-tones satisfactorily and 
advocates alternative technologies such as 
color and continuous-tone filming and dig- 
ital electronic scanning. 

A major project to scan historical docu- 
ments documenting Spanish administra- 
tion of the New World at the Archivo 
General de Indias, Seville, Spain, has been 
described by Rutimann and Lynn and by 
Kaebnick A hybrid approach is used when 
appropriate. All materials in color, pri- 
marily maps, are first microfilmed on 
Cibachrome and then digitized. A project 
at Yale University to move ahead with Proj- 
ect Open Book, the conversion of 10,000 
books from analog microfilm to digital for- 
mat is in the organizational phase (Waters 
and Weaver). It has as its master plan the 
1991 Commission on Preservation and 
Access report entided From Microfilm to 
Digital Imagery, prepared by Waters. Ken- 
ney described a similar project, but on a 
smaller scale, at Cornell (1992A). The 
projects differ in that Yale is scanning from 
existing microfilm while Cornell is scan- 
ning originals. A summary of the progress 
at Yale and Cornell was released (Cornell; 
Yale Advance). A report on digital scanning 
in academic libraries appeared (Willett). 

Technical literature on digital elec- 
tronic imaging is becoming plentiful. 
Guides to the technology appeared byAve- 
don, by D. Black, and by Dailey. AIIM 
released a new edition of its glossary of 
imaging technology (Glossary) and its an- 
nual survey of the information and image 
management industry {Information 6- 
Image Management). Saffady has offered 
three articles of digital electronic imaging 
(Saffady 1992A, B, C). Cox examined the 
importance of information technology 
standards for archivists, and Tomer has 
done the same for libraries. Kang reported 
on color scanning. The role of the Joint 
Photographic Experts Group (JPEG) still- 
image data compression standard for the 
digital reproduction of grey scale ov color 
images has been discussed by Miller and 
by Pennebaker. 

Issues concerning the preservation of 
new digital electronic technologies have 
been examined by Lesk (1992A) and by 



Waters. It is important to realize that the 
preservation of digital media has aspects 
quite different from the preservation of 
analog hardcopy and microform. As Lesk 
points out, digital media can be copied 
without error. Thus survival of digital infor- 
mation does not depend upon the per- 
manence of a particular object but upon 
widespread distribution of the information 
and regular refreshing of it onto new tech- 
nology. Reformatting, instead of being a last 
resort as material physically collapses, will be 
a common way of life in the digital age. 

Bibliographic Control 
of Microforms 

The level of activity and interest in the 
bibliographic control of microforms con- 
tinued to be high. The importance of the 
creation of high-level bibliographic rec- 
ords for both preservation masters and 
service copies is now recognized on an 
international level. 

The recommendation of the Associa- 
tion for Library Collections & Technical 
Services (ALCTS) Task Force on Biblio- 
graphic Control of Microform Master 
Negatives was approved by the ALCTS 
Board at Midwinter 1992 and printed in 
the ALCTS Newsletter (ALCTS Task 
Force). The task force had been charged 
in 1989 with developing "guidelines for the 
bibliographic control of master microform 
catalog records toward the building of a 
national database ol preservation micro- 
form records." The task force made se veral 
recommendations. The most important is 
that ALCTS endorse the ARL Guidelines 
for Bibliographic Records for Preservation 
Microform Masters originally published in 
1990 and reprinted in 1992 (Graham 
1992A). The task force also recommended 
that the provision of subject access be 
strongly encouraged. 

Progress continues on plans to create a 
European Register of Microform Masters 
(EROMM); the Commission on Preserva- 
tion and Access has been acknowledged as 
an official partner in the preparatory phase 
of the EROMM project to set up a pilot 
machine-readable EROMM ("Commis- 
sion Recognized"). The commission is pro- 
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viding supplemental funding for the proj- 
ect that has been established by the Com- 
mission of the European Communities. 
Participants in the first phase of the CEC 
project are the British Library (United King- 
dom), the Bibliotheque Nationale (France), 
the Biblioteca Nacional (Portugal), and the 
Staats- und Universitatsbibliothek (Ger- 
many). 

Cataloging of newspapers microfilmed 
by participants in the United States News- 
paper Program (USNP) on OCLC has 
taken place since the mid-1980s. A de- 
scription of The Newspaper Cataloging 
and Union Listing Manual has been given 
by T. Buder. This is the third manual pro- 
duced for USNP. He discusses the difficult 
issue of whether to catalog microform re- 
production of newspapers as prescribed by 
AACR2 or to attach all holdings, regardless 
of format, to the bibliographic description 
of the hardcopy. He explains how USNP 
uses the master record convention to de- 
scribe the various physical formats. He de- 
scribes this as being a "pre-multiple ver- 
sion of multiple versions," in which the 
bibliographic record identifies and de- 
scribes the newspaper as it was originally 
published. Physical formats such as hard- 
copy, microform, and reprints are de- 
scribed in the holdings records, which also 
identify the type of microform and the 
microform generation. 

The multiple versions issue in catalog- 
ing microform continues to be vexing. An 
analysis of U.S. cataloging policy for micro- 
form reproductions and multiple versions, 
along with proposed changes, has been 
supplied (Graham 1992B). According to 
Graham, national standards for cataloging 
reproductions have caused cataloging bot- 
denecks, gobbled up preservation monies, 
and required maintenance of numerous 
duplicate records. In addition, library pa- 
trons have trouble identifying what they 
want in the catalog. USNP and ARL have 
adopted alternative but conflicting ap- 
proaches, while LC and CONSER have 
formed task forces to study the problem. 
The Multiple Versions Forum held in 
December 1989 at Airlie House in Virginia 
recommended the use of a hierarchical 
structure to collocate "version" records. 



MARBI is now charged with revising the 
USMARC format to accommodate the 
data needed for implementation of this 
solution. 

Williams has described the cataloging 
of serials in the last half-decade of the 
1980s and examines the expeditious cata- 
loging of microform masters using the 
ARL guidelines (Graham 1992A), as per- 
mitted by OCLC as an exception to its 
policy of strict adherence to AACR2 as 
modified by the Library of Congress Rule 
Interpretations. A description of the cata- 
loging of serial microform reproductions at 
the National Library of Canada (Clark) 
details the NLC approach to the current 
debate over the bibliographic control of 
multiple versions. At NLC the working 
principle is that there should be a separate 
record for each distinct physical version of 
a work. This differs from the Multiple Ver- 
sion Forum recommendation. NLC prac- 
tice also differs from the LC practice of 
stipulating that all areas of the description 
be derived from the original, not the mi- 
croform, except for a note in MARC tag 
533. 

Conclusions 

The past year was one of great transition. 
Traditional activities in the reproduction of 
library materials in the areas of microfilm 
and electrostatic photocopying continue to 
be brisk. New electronic applications long 
technologically possible are becoming 
more economically feasible and are 
making their own distinctive niche in the 
field of document publication, reproduc- 
tion, and delivery. The effect that the new 
technology will have on the old promises 
to be enormous. The role of hybrid tech- 
nologies for the reproduction of library 
materials in the digitial age has yet to be 
clarified. The future experience in the li- 
brary environment will doubtless mirror 
recent industry experience documented in 
several studies by the AIIM. These show 
that the increasing use of electronic imag- 
ing will not mean the displace me nt of older 
mierographie and paper- based document 
reproduction and delivery services. 
Rather, an increasing dependence upon 
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electronic digital imaging will continue for 
current material that is more heavily in 
demand and for which the economic re- 
sources for rapid "just-in-time" access are 
more likely to be available. In addition, the 
use of digital reproduction of retrospective 
material will continue to grow, but at a 
much slower pace than for current mate- 
rial. Over the course of time it is expected 
that lower costs for the new technology will 
overcome to a considerable extent the 
economic advantages thatpreservation mi- 
crofilming of retrospective material still 
enjoys. The current year promises to be an 
interesting one in the reproduction of li- 
brary materials as emerging trends 
develop more clearly. 
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An Electrifying Year: A Year's 
Work in Serials, 1 992 

John F. Riddick 

The serials literature published in 1992 is selectively reviewed and listed. 
Issues regarding current cataloging matters and development of the elec- 
tronic journal receive the primary focus. Authorship is predominantly aca- 
demic and thus one sided in representation. To a large extent we have an 
American perspective of essentially a series of international issues. 



\J nsung, unheralded and usually mis- 
understood, the serials cataloger brings a 
quiet, meaningful order to the chaos of 
our serials world. Jim E, Cole and James 
W. Williams must be applauded for their 
superior editorial performance in captur- 
ing the current tides of serials cataloging 
in their two -is sue presentation of "Serials 
Cataloging: Modern Perspectives and In- 
ternational Developments," appearing in 
The Serials Librarian. In a similar vein 
the tip of the hat should go to Czeslaw Jan 
Crycz, who edited a double issue of Seri- 
als Review addressing the "Economic 
Models for Networked Information," 
which ably covers a number of subjects 
including networks and the electronic 
journals. In general association with 
these issues is a new section this year 
providing coverage of CD-ROM serial 
indexing tools. 

The year 1992 was marked by the pub- 
lications of several unique and helpful se- 
rials bibliographies and articles addressing 
issues of collection development. Has 
enough been said about serial pricing? No, 
but perhaps the obvious is becoming 
boring or tiresome like an aching tooth. An 
area where cleverness still reigns is how we 



organize ourselves to manage serials in our 
libraries. Of peripatetic interest are those 
intellectually sturdy columns, mostly in Se- 
rials Review, which record in box score- 
like fashion the popular, the inventive, and 
the organic trends of our profession. 

The serials profession seems to thrive 
on huge gobs of work, and in consequence 
its literary and research results are prolific. 
With shame, not every author mentioned 
in the associated bibliographic listing can 
be mentioned in this essay, but thanks be 
to all of you for your works essentially of 
1992, but in a few cases reaching back to 
1991 when appearing too late for inclusion 
in the 1991 review. 

Cataloging and Specifications 

In tribute to one of America's doyens of 
serials cataloging at the Library of Con- 
gress, Cole and Williams struck the right 
note in dedicating to Dorothy G. their 
gathering together of twenty-three distin- 
guished articles focusing our attention on 
the present aspects of their trade. The 
articles of Henderson and Boydston treat 
the initial and then the continued educa- 
tion of serials catalogers. Williams provides 
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an overview of cataloging developments 
over the 1985-1990 period. Riemer con- 
tends that the addition of subject analysis 
fields in the serials cataloging record is of 
demonstrable value as he examines the 
work of the CONSER Subject and Classi- 
fication Task Force. Bross indicates that 
"AACR2 would not have worked for serials 
without the development of the serial uni- 
form title." Turitz takes an historic look at 
the development of the uniform serials 
title and then discusses its use in the frame- 
work of union lists of serials. Osmus takes 
up an innovative approach to the matter of 
recataloging serials within the parameters 
of a decision-making model used by busi- 
ness. These broader studies are followed 
by a number of institutional case studies. 
Clark and Jones team up to examine the 
issues of cataloging serial microforms at 
the National Library of Canada; Geer- 
Butler summarizes the history of the cata- 
loging and inventory phases of the Mary- 
land newspaper project; Engel describes 
the procedures and practices of copy cata- 
loging at the University of Illinois at Ur- 
bana-Champaign; Manson describes the 
treatment of serials in the NOTTS online 
public catalog at the University of Iowa; 
and finally Osmus and Morris report on an 
ongoing time and cost study for the cata- 
loging of serials at Iowa State University. 

Set in an international perspective, Cal- 
lahan's treatment of ISBD(S) (Rev.) and 
AACR2 (Rev.) takes an American view of 
their interrelationships, while Mullis does 
nearly the same for the British Library. 
Mullis additionally provides a general view 
of the use of AACR2 in serial cataloging in 
the United Kingdom, as does Dini in Italy. 
Rather specialized studies are included in 
Madison's examination of the impact of the 
name main- entry heading in the online 
environment and a study by Sheble and 
Havens on the Linked Systems Project and 
its interrelationships with serial cataloging. 
The work of Cole and Williams closes with 
another ubiquitous article on latest-entry 
cataloging by the clever Case and col- 
league Randall. 

Iowans are workaholics; active serials 
catalogers are Iowans; thus Iowan serials 
catalogers are hardworking. Within the 
confines of this loose logic and in the pages 



of Cataloging and Classification Quar- 
terly, Christ and Lin of the University of 
Iowa report on a massive project involving 
about 18,000 serial titles in a retrospective 
conversion in preparation of the local 
NOTIS system. With always the last word, 
Iowa State University's Cole shares his in- 
sights on the serials tide page as regards 
the strictures of AACR2. 

Networked Information and 
Electronic Publishing 

In March 1991 an ad hoc group of repre- 
sentatives of the serials information chain 
extending from authors to librarians met in 
Monterey, California, to discuss networks 
and electronic publishing. From that con- 
ference, Czeslaw Jan Grycz has elicited a 
number of articles for inclusion in a special 
double issue of Serials Review. Peters pre- 
sents a concept for the licensing of printed 
and electronic materials, thus enabling 
their broad availability over research- 
based networks. Getz, Noll, Steinmuller, 
Lesk, and R. Katz contribute their thinking 
on the economic issues of electronic pub- 
lishing, scientific journal prices, pricing of 
electronic information, and management 
analysis of institutional costs of scholarly 
communication. Barschall's keen vision of 
the pricing structures of journal publishers 
moves to cost and distribution issues of the 
CD-ROM journal. Schultz, Reich, and 
Harnad address various issues emerging 
from the Report of the Task Force on Elec- 
tronic Information Systems of the Ameri- 
can Physical Society. Schultz looks for 
economic support structures to support a 
worldwide information system. Reich 
looks from above the swirl of develop- 
ments to offer a view from the vantage of 
an academic research library. Harnard ad- 
vances a step seeking an evaluation of elec- 
tronic publishing eschewing the too-famil- 
iar restraints commonly associated with 
print publications. Jensen and Lyons cover 
the important topic of legal matters of 
copyright and intellectual property in the 
electronic milieu. Hunter (I992B) takes 
another slant on these issues when she 
discusses the issues of publisher-specific 
site licenses. While Kutz reexamines the 
1969 proposal of a national periodicals 
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center, Drake looks to buying journal arti- 
cles on demand. From a position of great 
experience, Bailey looks at the inherent 
characteristics of information on demand. 
Kahn suggests a sense of caution in facing 
the scale of "intelligent technological tech- 
niques" when coping with the mass of in- 
formation resources. Okersons view of a 
diverse community of users and needs 
clashes provocatively with Youngs more 
circumscribed model as described in his 
"National Corporation for Scholarly Pub- 
lishing." Lynch provides an overall assess- 
ment of network resources, standards, and 
structures. 

Two other conferences produced im- 
portant visions regarding electronic pub- 
lishing. Feldman (1992A) reports on a 
February 1992 conference of 163 publish- 
ing representatives, where optimism grew 
regarding networking, electronic publish- 
ing, CD-ROM products, and on-demand 
services. Similarly, at an AAP seminar in 
New York, Kuta summarizes the economic 
issues facing libraries and their turning for 
answers within the scope of document 
delivery. Publishers explored a number of 
new visions encompassing the format, 
media, and packaging of the journal. 

From the Apple Computer Library, 
Hawley approaches the issues of docu- 
ment delivery as a manifestation of on- 
line searching skills. From Biblio Data, 
Orestein presents a fascinating case for 
online availability of information when 
considering the lag time of other prod- 
ucts. Of immense bibliographic value is 
MacEwan's literature review of elec- 
tronic technologies. 

CD-ROM Serials 

Closely interrelated to the developments, 
theory, and reality of electronic journal 
publications is the concrete presence of a 
number of CD-ROM products. In Online, 
McDermott provides an in-depth analysis 
of UMI's ProQuest CD-ROM system and 
its application at the University of South- 
ern Maine. In particular McDermott 
points to the advantages of ProQuest's user 
interface compared to competing prod- 
ucts. The growing number of CD-ROM 
products and their significant costs is 



addressed by McKimmie within the con- 
text of the academic library budget. He 
composes his study from the examination 
of sixteen Association of Research Librar- 
ies (ARL) libraries. 

The CD-ROM Librarian offers signifi- 
cant assistance in its column "Optical 
Product Reviews." Various authors provide 
in-depth critical looks at new CD-ROM 
products in the marketplace. In the course 
of 1992, this column reviewed: Science Ci- 
tation Index, America: History and Life, 
Music Index, Academic Abstracts, Wilson 
Business Abstracts, and Magazine Rack. 

Collection Development 

Without money and with little hope, the 
practice of collection development pre- 
sently means trying to do more with less. 
True to the point, Metz provides a brilliant 
resume of experiences regarding a cancel- 
lation project executed at Virginia Tech. 
His thirteen steps to consider to avoid fi- 
asco deserves serious consideration. If 
purchase you cannot, then document 
delivery you must. Accordingly, much in- 
terest must be accorded a rather special- 
ized study prepared by Lee and Myers 
regarding document delivery requests and 
the subsequent conclusions drawn about a 
Veterinary Medical Library's collection 
weaknesses. 

In the course of any year a number of 
selected lists, core lists, or subject-oriented 
journal bibliographies are published as 
whimsy strikes the various authors. This 
year Roberts and Adams provide separate 
studies of periodical titles eliciting the 
mannered quiet charms of the South and 
southern culture. Scientific subjects drew 
a number of authors, as Williamson 
addresses operation research journals; 
Butkovich, Gomez, and Baker examine ge- 
ological journal literature from the view- 
point of citation formats; and Brazee looks 
at guides and directories in the shortwave 
radio field. Niles and Tarlton team up to 
provide an annotated bibliography of 
hospitality administration periodicals in 
response to the great growth in the num- 
ber of academic programs throughout the 
nation. Perhaps it is fitting that, if Poland 
reached for its independence from the 
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Soviet Union first, then a bibliography of 
Polish serials should appear — one of many 
more that should be forthcoming from 
Eastern Europe. 

Serials Pricing 

The subject of periodical prices and their 
increase inevitably raises a good bit of heat 
but not always understanding. As a base to 
consideration of journal prices, Alexander 
offers from the Faxon database compara- 
tive price information for the 1989-91 pe- 
riod examined in a multitude of fashions. 
Kingman and Eppard join forces to offer 
an extensive analysis of price escalation by 
studying the equilibrium between the li- 
brary market and the market for individual 
subscriptions. They conclude that libraries 
should "restrict journal use to within the 
library and to price photocopies optimally 
in order to encourage an increase in pri- 
vate subscriptions." Henderson focuses his 
attention on the changes in periodical 
prices in their relationship to the changes 
in the U.S. consumer price index. He as- 
sumes a rather tenuous conclusion that 
budget analysis, forecasting, and under- 
standing of publisher price might emerge 
from his study. 

From this macro view three microlike 
studies of pricing issues present individual 
studies of unique interest. Martin points to 
the dynamic financial impact of electronic 
services and databases on budgets tradi- 
tionally established for the budgeting of 
books and serials. Christensen sharply ex- 
amines the cost of chemistry journals held 
by Brigham Young University over the pe- 
riod 1980-90. His study encompasses the 
use of the consumer price index and ISI 
impact factors, concluding that commer- 
cial publishers charge four times that of 
association publishers. Garg and Bali join 
to take a unique look at the amount of 
advertising appearing in Nature, New 
Scientist, and Science as an encumbrance 
to the costs of transporting these titles to 
the Third World. 

When discussing serials pricing never 
should Tuttle's work with e-mail list server, 
Newsletter on Serials Pricing Issues, be 
forgotten for its currency of data and pro- 
voking dialogue. 



Serials Management 

"Marley was dead: to begin with. There is 
no doubt whatever about that." So might 
be the seriais department. Barker codifies 
a growing national trend to amalgamate 
the functions of the serials department 
with those of the acquisitions unit from his 
personal experiences with such a merger 
at the University of California, Berkeley, In 
response to the different needs at Emory 
University General Libraries, Jasper and 
Treadwell report how collection develop- 
ment and acquisition functions including 
seriais receiving and order were united in 
one technical services department 

In more specialized studies, Hughes, 
Maroney, ana Shelton surveyed thirty- 
eight libraries in the Southeast as regards 
periodical management practices with par- 
ticular study of the physical arrangement 
of periodical collections. Cooper advances 
new methods in identifying and processing 
errata and corrections to medical and 
scientific journals. 

Conference Reports 

Serials librarians and related members of 
the serials information chain would appear 
to be a gregarious lot from the number of 
conferences they attend and the sub- 
sequent fine reports they share with us. 
Suffering a touch of the Anglophile, one 
must show particular fondness for the deft 
descriptions of the 1991 and 1992 Annual 
Conference of the United Kingdom Serials 
Group provided by Rast and MacLennan. 
With a touch of pride, one re-ads Hepfers 
report of the NASIG Conference at Trinity 
University. The first and second Faxon In- 
stitutes are reviewed by von Wahlde and 
Couts, while O'Neil shares the happenings 
of the Annual Feather River Institute. 

End Pieces 

Each year a number of eclectic pieces defy 
categorization. Pitts Hawks and Alex- 
ander's interview of Richard Rowe reveals 
some interesting perceptions of scholarly 
publishing and intellectual communities 
(Hawks 1992A). Pope s study investigates 
the citation accuracy of ten library science 
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journals. What's in a name? Lawson senses 
quite a bit in his most unusual study in the 
science of names, onomastics, concerning 
the titles of journals. Schumm's study of 
the mutilation of popular journals at three 
academic libraries reveals consistent pat- 
terns of destruction. 

Summary 

Perhaps the emphasis on cataloging and 
the electronic journal rightly earned its 
place of dominance in the literature of 
1992 as the profession turns to organizing 
new solutions in the serials information 
chain. To remember that the various mem- 
bers of that chain are linked, no matter 
how vexatious that might seem, will in time 
ameliorate some of the current bashing. 
Rarely in 1992 were the hopes and needs 
of the chain's two ends examined, that is, 
the author and the reader. In the fullness 
of time shall they be remembered? 
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